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Eighth Thousand Now Selling 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ NEW VOLUME 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 
; Uniform with ‘‘Poems,”’ Fifth Edition, $1.50 


NEW YORK TIMES. —‘‘ Nothing finer has come to us from an English pen in the way of a poetic 
and literary play than this since the appearance of Taylor’s ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’’’ 

_ OUTLOOK —A beautiful piece of literature, disclosing the finest imagination, the most delicate in- - 
stinct, and the most sincere art, It is too early to say that it is great, but it is not too soon to affirm that 
nothing so promising has come from the hand of an Eaglish or American poet of late years.’’ 

_ INDEPENDENT —“ Tne play is a powerful one, and ‘Mr. Phillips maintains in it his wonderful 
pitch of style, which was so striking in his earlier poems.’’ 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE.—‘‘It is not too much to say that ‘Paolo and Francesca’ is the 
most important example of English dramatic poetry that has appeared since Browning died. . . . In 
Stephen Phillips we have a min who will prove that the finest achievements of English poetry are a con- 
tinuing possession, and not solely a noble inheritance.” 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS.—‘‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’ has beauty, passion and power. 

The poem deserves a wide reading on accouat of its intrinsic merit and interest.’’ 

CHICAGO EVENING POST.—‘ Tae reader may turn to ‘Paolo and Frescesca’ with the assur- 
ance of passing aa hour of the highest possible pleasure. One of the most exalted histories of 
human passion and human frailty has received a fitting frame of verse. i It is certain that his first 
act only would suffice. in his facility of language, vigor of thought. intensity of emotion, conception of dra- 


matic possibilities, and all that goes to make the drama great, to give the author a settled place among the 
best of the younger men.”’ . 


JOHN LANE, 25} FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 


Bismarck 


and the Foundation of the German Empire. By J. W. 
Heapvam, M.A., Fellow of Kings College, Heroes of 
the Nations, No. 25. Fully illustrated, x12mo, $1.50. 


Henry Knox 


(1750-1806.) A Soldier of the Revolution. Major-General 
in the Continental Army, Washington’s Chief of Artillery, 
etc. By Noan Brooxs. American Men of Energy 
No. 2, Fully illustrated, 12mo, $1.50, 


Theodore Beza 


(1519-1605.) The Counsellor of the French Reformation. 
By Henry Martyn Barirp, of New York University, : 
Heroes of the Reformation Series, No. 4. Fully illus- 
trated. x2mo, $1.50. 
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First Principles in Politics 


By Wirxram Samuet Litty, Honorary Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 8vo, $2.50. 


The Wheat Problem 


Based on Remarks made in the Presidential Address to 
the British Association at Bristol in 1898; revised, with an 
answer to various critics, by Sir Wi1t1am CRooKgs. 
Questions of the Day Series. 12m0, $1.25. 


North American Forests and Forestry 
Their relations to the National Life of the American People. 
By Ernest BrRuNCKEN. 8vo, $2.00, 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond 


An Account of Journeys in China, chiefly in the Province 
of Sze Chuan, and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Tetri+ 
tory. By Isaperra L. Birp (Mrs. Bishop’, author of 











Life Beyond Death 


Being a review of the World’s Beliefs on the Subject, a 
consideration of Present Conditions of Thought and Feel- 


‘* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. With 126 illustrations 
from photographs, 2 véls,, 8vo, $6.00. 


Voices of Freedom 


ing, leading to the Question as to Whether it can be Dem- 
onstrated as a fact. By Minot J.Savacz, D.D. Third 
Impression. 8vo, $1.50. 





and Studies, in the Philosophy of Individuality. By 
Horatio W. Dresssr, author of “ The Power of Silence,” 
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A WIDELY DISCUSSED BOOK | 





International Theological Library 
A. History 
of Christianity in 
Apostolic Age 


By A. C. McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 


Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


681 pp. $2 50 net. 


ON the whole it may be truthfully 
; said that the volume before us is 
the most notable: contribution to a proper 
understanding of the apostolic age thus far 
made by any American scholar, and as 
such it will be certain to rank high in the 
valuable series in which it appears.”’— 
The American Journal of Theology. 


b6 Lge er in importance, interest 

nor broad, comprehensive, 
scholarly execution does it fall.a whit be- 
low the high standard set in the four which 
have preceded it, For a work of 
so much critical accuracy and which has 
to deal with so many of the difficult, deli- 
cate and more or less abstruse problems 
of Christian history, it is remarkably read- 
able and clear.’’— Zhe Independent. 


bb NOTABLE by reason of its very high 

order of scholarship and the truly 
remarkable critical powers of the author 
it reveals, For critical accuracy, deep 
and discriminating scholarship, and free- 
dom ofutterance this book must take rank 
among the very best examples of the higher 
criticism in.this country and in Europe. 
There can be no doubt that in this young 
professor America has a scholar of the 
very highest order."’— Zhe New York 
Times. 
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WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eaw 
and Southern States. Weekly salary or commissions paid: ine: 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - - New York, Chicago. 





| THERE IS ONLY ONE AUTHORIZED 


BL 


(READY SHORTLY) 
This is being prepared by Mr. Moody’s expressed wish 
ee BY his SON of < 


W. R: MOODY 
A massive volume, 600. pages, clear. type, handsomely 
bound, Over 100 original illustrations, including exclu- 
sive family portraits, reserved for this work. 


You Surely Want No Other 


Numerous substitutes are being thrown on the market, 
inaccurate, unauthorized, and misleading. mY 


Endorsed by Ira D. Sankey. 
0 N LY Containing the Family Portraits. 
Having access to his library and letters. 
WOR Issued with gg ee of Family. 
y Approved by Faculty and Trustees of 
Mr. Moody’s Institutions. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
CTIVE AGENTS—Ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, bright men and women in every com- 
munity. Send twenty-five cents for pros- 
pectus and outfit. 











Sole publishers of Mr. Moody’s Authorized Books. 
Full descriptive list and terms on application 


U 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
sions , 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
63 Washington St., Chicago 
154 Yonge St., Toronto 














ADPLETONS’ 
DOPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


An interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly magazine, 
dealing with subjects that 
concern all intelligent people 


New Series, illustrated 


25 CENTS A COPY 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 


NOW READY 
For sale by all newsdealers 





A Day in Ancient Rome 
By Edgar S. Shumway, Ph.D, Professor in Rutgers College 
is in its forty-second thousand. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper. 30 
cents. D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Tenth Edition. in a , New baad.” 
F. MARION CRAWFORD'S The Way. of the Coss, 


VIA CRUCIS "3." 


| Se the delicate cream biscktadn binding of the earlier editions of Mr, 

CRAWFORD’S masterpiece should seem to some too dainty for the 
frequent handling which its strong interest compels, its publishers have on the 
appearance of a tenth. edition (60,000) prepared a new cover, certainly more 
durable, no, less attractive and quite as appropriate, since the Crusader’s cross 
still shines from the red rich cover—a beautiful book to look at and to read— 


“A great novel . . . sweeping the reader along by 
the sheer strength and vividness of the narrative,” 








says one critic, while many declare that it is nearly if not quite 
“The best that Mr. Crawford has yet written.” 


THE MACMILLAN ) teidy stig el NEW YORK. 


| —4/D. Appleton & Co.'s 
Letters NEW BOOKS. 


‘The greatest and most scholarly work on the History 
of the Ancient World,” 
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Whiting’s The Passing of the Empires 


Egypt, Ass Babylonia, Persia, and Media), 850 
Standard a te a B. a ‘i 330 8. C. zs : 





Author of ‘‘The Dawn of Civilization’? and ‘The 

Struggle of the Nations.’’ Edited by the Rev. Prof, 

For A. H. Sayce, Translated by M. L, McCuurk, 

Fine With “Maps and numerous Illustrations, including 

Correspondence Three Colored Plates, Uniform edition. Quarto. 
" Cloth, $7.50. 


The Comparative Physiology 
and Morphology of Animals 


By Prof. Jos—epH LE Conte, [Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
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American Tract Society: ‘Special Statement. 


The Executive Committee asks attention to the following statement : 


With the opening of the year 1900, the American Tract Society completes its three-quarters ofa century. It has 
been, and still is, an important factor in the life of this nation, and in that of almost all the peoples of the earth, 

It has printed the gospel, as held in common by. evangelical churches, in 153 lenguages or dialects, and has 
issued nearly 14,000 distinct books, tracts, etc., besides its six periodicals, 

On heathen soil it has transformed native speech into permanent literature, and supplemented the voice of the 
missionary by the power of the press. With these two God-given agencies, by Union Missionary colportage it has 
systematically carried the printed gospel, accompanied by the living voice, into nearly fifteen million homes of our 
country, say to seventy-five million parents and children. 

These colporters, diligent in the Master’s business, have sought out the interlying and outlying settlers in the 
newer States and Territories, and the camps of the miner and lumberman, and of the builder of railroads. They 
have organized Sabbath schools and prayer meetings, and have been the forerunner of the Home Missionary and of 
churches of all denominations, They have, under God, done much to lay the foundations of the republic in. 
righteousness, F 

The Society has ministered lovingly to the sick in the hospitals, to the inmates of prisons and asylums, to our 
soldiers and sailors, to the unchurched in the cities, and to the multitude of immigrants speaking many languages 
for whom no adequate supply of living ministers is available, and for whom it provides missionaries and books in 
their several tongues. 

For the Spanish-speaking people it has issued over three hundred separate publications, the largest single col- 
lection of evangelical literature in that language ex ant. Providentially, these are now greatly needed, and very 
useful in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, Appeals for these helps, and for books for the army and navy, 
are urgent, and the requisitions are very large. 

It has been a pioneer in the promotion of Christian unity, in both theory and practice. It presents the essential 
truths of the Bible as held by believers, and has attained practical co-operation, in that all evangelical denominations 
have — and are represented in its officers and committees, its thousands of colporters, and its hosts of voluntary 
distributers. “ghee : 

All that has been done as here recounted is still being carried on by the Society; but for lack of means the 
work has been somewhat curtailed, while the field is open‘more widely ; and by the need, the opportunity, and the 
promised fruitfulness, the call becomes the more urgent. : ; 

Curtailment is not peculiar, however, to this Society ; it suffers in common with all the interdenominational 
Societies of about the same age, and designated as ‘‘ American.’’ Indeed, which of all our denominational Boards 
or Societies has not within the last decade been compelled at times to retrench, and to appeal to its friends to 
remove the burden of a heavy debt ? ’ 

Early in 1825, friends in this city contributed about $26,000 for the purpose of purchasing ground and erecting 
a building for the offices, manufactory and depository of the Society. This property having now become valuable, 
the Committee, according to its best judgment, in 1894 mortgaged it and with the proceeds erected thereon a build- 
ing in which the offices and depository are now located, with the hope that, in time, in addition to affording a 
permanent home for the Society, an endowment would thus be assured to supplement the gifts of its members and 
triends in the furtherance of the work as here summarized. 

In confident expectation of this income, based on the rentals as they were then being made, a floating debt was 
not included in the mortgage Two elevator accidents, which could not have been foreseen, cut off the progress 
of the renting, and left us without this income upto this date. The elevators have been changed and are now unex- 
celled, and confidence has returned. The building has almost reached a paying basis; and the néw agent, Mr. 
John N. Golding, assures us that this point will be reached by or before next May. ee "1 
"But provision must be made for this floating debt, which now amounts in round numbers to $200,000. It 
hinders the Society’s usefulness, restricts its operations in many ways, and in certain contingencies might threaten 
its very existence Fe Taare 

It has been suggested, in view of the honor that God has put on the Society in. making it so useful ‘in edifying 
believers and saving souls, a working capital of half a million dollars be contributed for printing new editions from 
its valuable plates, and the preparation of new and timely issues, The Society, however, though in a receptive 
mood, does not include that item in its present appeal. 

But it most earnestly solicits the sum of $200,000 in order to extinguish its floating indebtedness, and it 
appeals for gifts for this purpose to almoners of God’s bounty, in the confident expectation that as he has so won- 
derfully poured out blessings upon his servants, they will hear and respond to this call to come up to the help of 
the Lord as represented by the work of this Society. Yours in the Master’s service, 


DAVID JAS. BURRELL, Chairman, yee 
January 30th, 1900. WM. W. RAND, and GEORGE L, SHEARER, Secretaries, 
Donations may be sent to Mr, Louis Tac, Assistant Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTBE—REV. D. J. BURRELL, D. D.;- Chairman. 


_ S. H. Virern, D. D. Rev. J. S. SutpMan, D. D. Jas. A, BENNETT. EDWIN J. GILLIEs. 
_H. M, SANDERS, D.D. JOHN NosBLe STEARNS, GERARD BEEKMAN, JoHN W. CASTREE, 
_G. U. WENNER, D. D. JoHN P, DuRFEE. CALEB B, KNEVALS. L. C. WARNER, 
_R. R. Boorn, D. D. JAMES YEREANCE, HvuGH PORTER, 
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THE AUTHENTIC LIFE OF 
D. L. MOODY, 


bi J. WILBUR 2 OHAPMAN, D. D., 
many years MR. MOODY'S MOST IN- 


be mane with 
pornos and anecdote, and tells 
ri the. GREATEST AND MOST 
USEEUL life of the century. How by his 
Sonics and power vast assemblies in 
this country and England were held en- 
tranced and thousands of souls were 
blessed. IT IS A MAGNIFICENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR AGENTS. Sold Re hen sub- 
- — oe on ig he 7 fine = 
pay cost of ma an = - 

fit QUICKLY. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
BDITIOnN oF 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs. 


Board. covers, parr per 100; Cloth covers, ink stamp, od 
per 100. Same with Scripture Readings : — covers. 
per 100; Cloth Cover, ink stamp, $40 per 100 


5 cents per copy extra, each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, New York and Chicago. 
eS 


EDUCATION 
CHICAGO COLLECE OF LAW. 


law renereuent ot Lake Forest University. 


Three yea: leading to degree of LL.B. prej-ares for ad 
— to the. Bar ~ all the States. For catalogue address the 
Chicago: in R E. BARRETT. LL.B., Atheneum Bldg., 


(CORRESPONDENCE is desired with churches which are ready 

to accept the scientific point of view, and to attempt to work 

out a new series of lessons for the Sunday Schools of the world, 

based not on what the teacher wants to teach but on what the 

child of 5,8, 12, 16, and the adult actually needs—must have. Address 
JOSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass. 

Formerly Pres. and Vice-Pres. Bible Normal College. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. : 


one Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 
Language, ae wp Histo’ and Art. 

















School ry Three 
courses leading te uation wi n diploma. ge oF preparation. 
Elective courses of study. T: hos all co! a P- 
araciee for fo travel. Family 1 limited number. Address 
M . THANE Rk, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 





Arsen of from ten to twenty is being formed to visit Germany, 
Switzerland, Pb ged Paris Exposition,— 
ScotInal ana England; of business men and women, 
artists and educators, with he point of view to study, at first 
hand, what is being done, or not being done, to help humanity. 
Does this interest you? Write at once, 


JOSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass. 
Formerly Pres. and Vice-Pres. Bible Normal College. 
©0000 COO OOOOOSOEOOOOOHOOOHOHOSECe 


°The Cambridge School ci’ ° 


3 GIRLS, : 
® Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
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e the pupil to the course, and th 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires for a®@ 
daughter when away from home. 


6 

Second half year begins February ist. e 

z The Manual describes the school. e 
N 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. © 
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Mothers. 
Who Nurse. 


will find the 


Franklin Mills Flour 
A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


an irivaluable food, 
increasing the 


cause of infant 
mortality and one 
of the most fertile 
sources of anxiet 

to careful a 


ns. 

Also Franklin 
Mills Flour, a Fine 
Flour of th tire 


Wheat as produced 
by tt the Franklin 
whe apnem ig 





ed package infants’ foods. Sot will aunty Mhe 
child with just the a for real growth 
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eens oF eyes, ful ‘sentinel 

be - w dy | an PL ghar aca aye his 

uu r-does ni sen oy 
name and your order—we Pon as that 
are supplied. Booklet mailed fre free. 


The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 











| “ ‘ 
¥ Association Magazines, 
i published for thirty active churches in 
i) PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
H are bo temper ps ublications for Church 
members of all denominations. 

| Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. 
Combined Monthly Circulation, 35,000 


im If you are an ADVERTISER you should 
15 put these magazines on your list. 


ff) ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 
i CHURCH PRESS ASSOC’N, 
3 200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


{0a Fulton st., ew York, sell alt makes under half pri 
ine I LY siock for selection, “a n,Suipped, on tak pre 
i first class. Dealers 








Rectiations, dialogues, and_ other ente 
PL A YS tainment books. Catalogue free. 
DRAMATIC PUB. CO., Chicag 
USE 0ur Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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Plain White | % 
Wash Materials) “7% 
Thin and Heavy, |ecusteraron 


All the different weights and textures are 
found in rich assortment, and we believe 
every. need has been abundantly provided 
for. 


Linen Lawns, India Linons, Persian Lawns, 
French Organdies, Nainsooks, Cheviots, 
Madras Cloths, India Dimities, Piques, 
Ducks and Other Fancy Cottons, 


The colored Washable Fabrics fare also 
displayed in comprehensive variety. 

















James McCutcheon &Co., 


‘* THE LINEN STORE,’’ 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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What is wanted of soap for | 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. Pure soap 
does that. This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we Say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
There are a thousand virtues 
of.soap; this one is enough. 
You can trust a soap that has 
no biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


FLORIDA WEST COAST HOTELS 


NOW OPEN 
Plant System 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fla. 


A. E, DICK, Manager. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fia. 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 


O. L, FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


P. F. BROWN, Manager. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 


H. DIEFFENBACH, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla 


J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train Service New York to Florida 


For illustrated booklet, address Plant System, 29) Broadway, 
New York, and Travelers’ Toformation Co., 3 Park Place, N. Y. 





OX TAIL 
MOCK TURTLE 
CHICKEN 
MULLIGATAWNY 
These appetizing soups enjoy 
the distinction of being constantly 
used by those particular people 
who, previous to trying them, al 
ways had special stock prepared 
at home. 
Ask your grocer. 
supply you write us. 
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Mr. Bryan made a tour last 
week through what he once 
ealled “the enemy’s coun- 
try,” making his first stop at New York, 
where a dinner given to him by Mr. Keller, 
president of Croker’s Democratic Club, in the 
club house, was the subject of much com- 
ment. Three prominent members of the 
club, Gold Democrats, addressed to Mr. Kel- 
ler a letter of protest, pointing out that this 
dinner might be construed as an indorsement 
of Bryan’s candidacy and platform by the 
club, a majority of whose members had voted 
against him in 1896. Mr. Keller was also re- 
minded that his predecessor in the office of 
president, Perry Belmont, invited Bryan in 
April last to the club’s Jeffersonian ten-dol- 
lar dinner; that Bryan in response had asked 
whether the leaders of the club had repented 
of their opposition to his platform, and had 
declined to sit with “ allies of Republicans, 
who masqueraded as Democrats between 
campaigns.” Mr. Keller explained that the 
dinner was to be a private affair, but it was 
noticed that Croker’s chief lieutenants were 
guests, and that Bryan held a reception in 
the club house after the dinner. He also 
dined with O. H. P. Belmont at the latter’s 
house, and the leading Tammany men were 
in attendance. Crossing the river to Jersey 
City, he was entertained there by the Dem- 
-ocratic leaders, and he spoke for two hours 
in a public hall to a large audience. During 
his visit in New York he had made a little 
journey into Connecticut, and had spoken at 
a public meeting in New Haven. From New 
Jersey he went to Harrisburg, and thence to 
Wilmington. In his public addresses he de- 
clared that he would not be silent about the 
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silver issue, which was not dead, but that 
the three issues of silver, trusts and im- 
perialism were of co-ordinate importance, 
and he would not put any one of them above 
the other two. Strong planks in the new 
platform on imperialism and trusts will, he 
says, bring back many Gold Democrats to 
the party, and he asserts that many have al- 
ready returned. He expressed sympathy 
with the Boers, denounced the pending cur- 
rency bill as an infamous measure, and de- 
clared that trusts were the destruction of op- 
portunity for young men. W. Bourke Cock- 
ran, a prominent and influential speaker for 
the Gold Democrats in 1896, has gone over 
to Bryan, saying that imperialism is the 
greatest of issues, and that the gold stand- 
ard cannot be overthrown during the next 
Presidential term. He suggests that the 
Bryanites should proclaim a purpose to lay 
aside the silver issue for four years. 





The Democratic Senators 
have held a caucus to de- 
fine their course with re- 
spect to the Government’s policy. They ac- 
cept Hawaii and Porto Rico as territory of 
the United States, favor free trade with 
Porto Rico, insist upon the creation of an in- 
dependent government in Cuba, and, in the 
case of the Philippines, will be satisfied with 
nothing short of a declaration of purpose not 
to hold the islands permanently but to per- 
mit the establishment of a republic under 
American protection. Mr. Turner (Fusion- 
ist), of Washington, spoke at length last 
week against the Government’s course in 
the Philippines, saying that we had been 
guilty of bad faith to the Filipinos, who 
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should be allowed to govern themselves, and 
that the annexation of the islands would 
pauperize American labor. He asserted that 
the Boers have the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people, and regretted that our course in 
the Philippines prevented a national expres- 
sion of it. There was an interesting debate 
in the Senate on Mr. Pritchard’s resolution 
against the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of North Carolina for the disfran- 
chisement of negro voters. Mr. Pritchard 
said this was intended, like the similar 
amendments in two or three other States, to 
deprive voters of rights guaranteed to them 
by the Fifteenth Amendment to the national 
Constitution. There could be no fear of 
negro domination in a State where two-thirds 
‘of the people were whites. Mr. McEnery, of 
Louisiana, said that the best intellects in the 
South had sought some method by which 
negroes could be prevented from obtaining 
control and repeating the. terrorism and ‘cor- 
ruption which prevailed from 1868 to 1877, 
“the darkest and most shameful period in 
the history of the human race.” Negroes 
were deprived of suffrage, he asserted, not 
because they were negroes, but on account 
of their ignorance. Mr. Money, of Mis- 
sissippi, was asked by Mr. Chandler whether 
there was an election in his State last year. 
He replied evasively because, as he said, he 
was as afraid of Mr. Chandler “as of a 
monkey in a powder magazine with 
matches.” Mr. Morgan having said that the 
Civil War had been caused by ambitious and 
designing Northern politicians whose pur- 
pose was to put slaves on a footing of social 
equality with the whites, Mr. Chandler de- 
nounced this as a slander upon the North 
and the Northern soldiers who fought in a 
sacred cause. The .North would not, he 
said, allow such statements to go un- 
answered, and there was ample time to dis- 
cuss the question if the Senators from the 
South desired to take it up. Resolutions were 
adopted calling for the Sulu treaty, and for 
further information about the sale of the 
custom house building: in New York. The 
reports in the Quay case were submitted, 
Mr. Burrows voting with the Democrats in 
the majority against seating the claimant. 
The House Committee to which the subjecr 
was referred reports unanimously in favor 
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of a Constitutional amendment ‘permitting 
the election of Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. ‘ : 





The debate in the House on the 
reports of the special committee 
in the Roberts case was begun 
on the 23d ult. by Mr. Tayler, who spoke 
earnestly for the report of the majority, 
which held that Roberts was ineligible and 
should be excluded because he had violated 
the Edmunds act and other laws and the de- 
cisiops of the Supreme Court, and for the 
additional reason that his election was an ex- 
plicit violation of the understanding by 
which Utah was admitted as a State. Mr. 
Littlefield, a new Republican member from 
Maine—the successor of the late Mr. Ding- 
ley—made a powerful address in behalf of 
the minority report, which held that Roberts. 
was entitled to admissicn, but should there- 
after be expelled. Roberts himself spoke for 
an hour and a half in his own defense. On 
the following day the debate was continued, 
the most striking speech being that of Mr. 
Landis, of Indiana, who asserted that many 
prominent Mormons, whose names he gave, 
were still violating the law. On the third 
day, after the close of the debate, Mr. Lacey, 
of Michigan, moved that Roberts be expelled 
without being sworn in. This motion was 
declared to be out of order. The vote was 
taken first upon the resolution of the minor- 
ity report—for admission, to be followed by 
expulsion—and the resolution was lost, 81 to 
244. The House then passed, by a vote of 
268 to 50, the resolution of the majority, which 
declares vacant the seat to which Roberts 
was elected. In a statement published after 
this decision was reached, Roberts said that 
he would face the future with a light heart © 
and a clear conscience, and would not stand 
for re-election. 
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The taking of testimony in 

The Kentucky the contests before commit- 
Contests tees of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature was finished on the 29th ult. A vote 
on the case of a claimant for a seat in the 
House, on the 27th, indicated, it was thought, 
what the decision would be in the contest be- 
tween Goebel and Governor Taylor. A Re- 
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publican was ousted and a Democrat seated 
in his place by a vote of 51 to 45, four Demo- 
crats joining the Republicans. On Monday it 
was generally admitted that the Legislature 
would declare that Goebel was elected Gov- 
ernor. Some excitement was caused on the 
25th in Frankfort by the arrival of a special 
train bearing about one thousand Republi- 
cans from the mountain counties. Nearly all 
of them were armed and many carried rifles. 
They asserted that they ‘had come to testify 
as witnesses. The Adjutant-General received 
them and a majority of them encamped in 
tents in the State House yard. A meeting, 
called to order by Mr. Finley, recently the 
Republican Secretary of State, was held on 
the steps of the State House. It was said 
these visitors had no violence in mind but 
desired that justice be done. Resolutions 
were passed in which legislators were re- 
minded of their duty and urged to decide 
_ justly without giving weight to technical 
pretexts. A majority of the mountaineers 
departed that night, and not more than two 
hundred were still in the city on the follow- 
ing afternoon. 





In response to the petition of 
Haverhill’s ine gocialist Mayor of Haver- 
Gas Supply iin, Mr. Chase, the Gas Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts have made a 
very interesting decision, ordering that the 
price of gas in Haverhill be reduced from $1 
to 80 cents per thousand feet. Gas is sup- 
plied there by a private company, having a 
capital of $75,000. This company has for 
many years paid dividends averaging nearly 
10 per cent., and has earned large sums in 
addition which were not distributed but were 
invested in the plant, which has thus come to 
have a value of about $400,000. As the cor- 
poration could not under the laws of the 
State capitalize its surplus by stock divi- 
dends, and ‘was unwilling to excite popular 
disapproval by largely increasing its regular 
dividends, it sought an indirect method of 
distributing profits and concealing the size 
of them. A separate company was organ- 


ized, which issued $500,000 in stock, bought: 


the stock of the gas company, and then 
issued $500,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, expect- 
ing that the profits taken from consumers 
would be sufficient to pay interest on the 
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bonds, together with dividends on the shares, 
and that in this way the earnings could be 
distributed without exciting popular protest. 
The Mayor, who believes that the city should 
own its gas.supply, appealed to the Gas 
Commissioners for relief, and they have or- 
dered that the price of gas be cut down to 80 
cents. Mr. Chase thus wins a victory of con- 
siderable importance. The mayors of Mt. 
Vernon and Yonkers, small cities near New 
York, in their recent annual messages de- 
clared that these municipalities ought to own 
their light and water supplies. 





There are indications that the 
views of the administration 
concerning free trade with 
Porto Rico have undergone a slight change,. 
not on account of the protests of tobacco 
growers and producers of sugar, but because: 
it is deemed expedient to support the doc- 
trine that Congress is empowered to make 
for each dependency such tariff laws as the 
conditions require. To extend the national 
tariff laws to Porto Rico, and thus to make 
trade absolutely free between the island and 
the States, would, it is said, afford founda- 
tion for a claim that Porto Rico has the stat- 
us of such a Territory as Arizona and should 
have a delegate in Congress. On the other 
hand the retention of a merely nominal tar- 
iff on imports into the United States from 
the island would be equally beneficial to the 
islanders, and would cause no embarrass- 
ment with respect to tariff regulations for 
other dependencies. The Government would 
be free to treat them all as colonial posses- 
sions until their condition should warrant 
the establishment of territorial government. 
It is not understood that the administration 
goes so far as to approve the propositions of 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, who offers in the 
Senate an amendment to the Foraker bill 
conceding to Porto Rico a reduction of only 
20 per cent. of our tariff duties. Mr. Platt 
represents the desires of the tobacco growers 
of his State. It is predicted that in the end 
the tariff on Porto Rican products may be 
adjusted on a basis of a reduction of 75 per 
cent. of existing duties. The Foraker bill for 


A Tariff for 
Porto Rico 


the government of Porto Rico has been 
amended in the Senate committee by striking 
out the provision extending the Constitution 
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of the United States over the island. The 
question whether free trade with the island 
is required by the Constitution is now before 
the Supreme Court in a suit relating to cus- 
toms duties. ; 





' 


Again we learn that the last 
considerable force of the in- 
surgents remaining in one 
command has been dissipated beyond the pos- 
sibility of reconstruction, and General Otis 
continues to report gratifying progress. 
There have been minor engagements all over 
southern Luzon, southeast of Laguna de 
Bay, and one which lasted two hours re- 
sulted in a larger number of casualties than 
any for some time. According to an escaped 
Spanish prisoner the Filipinos numbered be- 
tween 1,500 and 3,000, and believed them- 
selves to be in an impregnable position. Gen- 
eral Schwan turned their flank, letting his 
troops down the river bank by ropes, and 
routed them completely. The question is 
coming up now of a proclamation by the 
4yovernment against the Filipinos as handits, 
bu: it is generally held that that should be 
delayed in view of the danger that it might 
invo've to some American prisoners still in 
tceir hands. The western coast of the island 
of Funay is now reported as opeu for trade, 
and there will be unrestricted traffic on the 
coast of Laguna de Bay during the present 
week. The hemp ports are being occupied, 
aud it is believed that it will not be long be- 
fore the hemp will be crowding the market. 
The contest over the friars con{:nues. Ata 
reception given to Archbishop Chapelle hy a 
large number of prominent citizens and their 
families a crowd of 2,000 thronged the 
streets. The woman principal of the munic- 
ipal school, one of the guests, started to 
read a petition praying for the withdrawal of 
the friars, but the Archbishop stopped her, 
saying that that question would be regulated 
by the Pope, General Otis aud himself. 
There was then considerable hostility r:ani- 
fested in the crowd, shouts aros2 that there 
should be no friars in any capacity, and 
Archbishop Nozaleda received a very warm 
and not altogether complimentary reception 
at tn> hands of the crowd. While the better 
classes regret the discurtesy they also con- 
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demn the imprudence of such a reception at 
a tine when the question is causing sv 1auch 
agitation among all classes. 





The movement which was 
commenced a ,week ago to 
‘outflank the Boers on the 
west seemed at one time to be successful, but 
it has failed, and the army which had once 
crossed the Tugela is now south of the river 
again. The movement will be plain from the 
accompanying map. .General Buller’s head- 
quarters were at Chieveley. From that the 
advance was made northwestward across 
the little Tugela and holding Zwartz Kop 
and Mount Alice, from which an advance 
was made across the ford at Potgieter’s 
Drift. At the same time another advance 
still westward in the direction of Zunckles 
and Trichard’s Drift was made and the road 
to Bethany was reached across the Sand 
Sprit. The effort thus was to get around the 
high grounds of Spion Kop and reach the 
road to Acton Homes and cut off the en- 
trance into Natal from the Orange Free State 
through the lower passes of the Drakens- 
berg. It was hoped thus, apparently, to get 
upon the broader road to Ladysmith and to 
take the Boers in the rear. On crossing the 
Tugela the first Boer hold was Spion Kop, 
and this was attacked by General Warren 
in the night. It appeared to be defended by 
only a small force of Boers, and it seemed in 
every way probable that it would furnish a 
good position for still further advance. Ac- 
cordingly this word was telegraphed and 
there was great rejoicing. General Buller, 
however, appears to have had some doubt as 
to the value of this achievement, for in tele- 
graphing it he said that “ General Warren 
seems to think it important.” The next news 
that came was that Spion Kop had been 
evacuated, and following immediately upon 
that came word that the entire British army 
of that section at least had withdrawn south 
of the Tugela. Meanwhile Lord Dundonald’s 
cavalry to the west had reached Acton 
Homes road, finding a comparatively small 
body of men. The general appearance was 
that the Boers were taken by surprise, and it 
seemed that the results desired were secured. 
The reasons given by General Buller for the 
withdrawal, from Spion Kop were that it 
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was not worth while to hold it, and the infer- 
ence was that it was dominated by still 
higher hills which were almost inaccessible. 
The ascent to it was also so steep that it 
was practically impossible to drag artillery 
up and there was a very poor supply of 
water. The Boer reports, however, are that 
they rallied from the high ground to the east 
and rushed the hill, forcing the British 
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the supply of food and ammunition is suffi- 
cient, but there is considerable sickness, and 
what will be the effect,of the disappointment 
is not clear. The news was received in Lon- 
don with dismay, altho there was no indica- 
tion of discouragement. The general man- 
agement of the campaign is criticised pretty 
sharply, especially as indicating lack of 
knowledge of the localities and Boer forces. 
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to withdraw and some of them to surrender. 
There was considerable anxiety with regard 
to Lord Dundonald’s cavalry, but they suc- 
ceeded in escaping and recrossed the Tugela 


in safety. It is not apparent whether the 
British have. withdrawn entirely from north 
of the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift as well as 
Trichard’s Drift, and just what the situation 
is there is not yet evident. There is no news 
from Ladysmith. The indications are that 


The French Government 
appears to have entered 
upon an anti-clerical cam- 
paign with a view to asserting its own au- 
thority over the more aggressive elements of 
the Roman Catholic Church. For some time - 
it has been understood that the Assumption- 
ist Fathers, an order of no very great size 
but of considerable political activity and 
rather more ascetic in its habits than most, 
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were identifying themselves with the attacks 
upon the Government, especially during the 
Dreyfus matter. Some little time since their 
headquarters were visited by representatives 
of the Government and twelve of the As- 
sumptionists have been prosecuted for the 
transgression of the law forbidding the asso- 
ciation of more than twenty persons without 
the authorization of the Government. The 
answer was given by each that they have the 
right of every French citizen to occupy them- 
selves with politics as they pleased. The 
trial, however, went on and as a result each 
person was fined and the court decreed the 
dissolution of the order. Following upon this 
there was a scene in the Chamber of Depu- 


ties. The public prosecutor had made the as-. 


sertion that the Assumptionists had secured 
the election of a certain member, whereupon 
he denounced the prosecutor as a liar, and 
the Minister of Justice, on endeavoring to 
explain was similarly attacked. The mem- 
ber was then censured and temporarily ex- 
pelled. Just what the conclusion of the 
whole matter will be is not altogether evi- 
dent. Any effort to carry on a general anti- 


Catholic campaign, it is held, will almost. 


surely result in the consolidation of the cler- 
ical forces and be as much of a failure as 
Jules Ferry’s campaign for de-Catholicizing 
France by. political force. It is perhaps sig- 


- hificant.of the unwillingness of the Govern- 


ment to carry things to an extreme that the 
public announcement of the degradation of 
Captain Dreyfus has at last been made, and 
in a manner that has irritated his friends ex- 
ceedingly. It seems as if the Government 
were using all manner of political moves to 
make sure and keep themselves in power, at 
least through the exposition. The more im- 
portant newspapers are in general silent in 
regard to the question, altho the Debats at- 
tacks bitterly the claim that no one can be a 
Republican unless he wishes to carry secu- 
larization to its extreme limits, and remarks 
that this would render the acceptance of the 
Republic by Catholics impossible. It is said 
in Rome that the hostility of the French Gov- 
ernment to religion is influencing the Pope 
to, grant the wish of Emperor William and 
establish a Catholic faculty in Strasburg Uni- 
versity, a measure which has been bitterly 
opposed by the French party in Alsace. 






: An imperial edict was 
A-New Emperor i.sued at Pekin last week 


et hina to the effect that the Bm- 
petor, being unable on account of ill-health 
to conduct the affairs of the empire, had ap- 
pointed Pu Chun as his heir. This was fol- 
lowed by reports of the death of Kwang Su, 
but these were discredited, and it was gen- 
erally believed that the abaication was com- 
pelled by the Empress Dowager, who found, 
for one reason or another, that the Emperor 
did not meet all her needs and preferred 
some one completely under her own control. 
The appointment by the Emperor is in strict 
accord with Chinese custom and has no spe- 
cial indication, but the fact that the new 
Emperor is only fourteen years old and con- 
sequently will be under tutelage, while the 
tutor appointed is a man who has been iden- 
tified with the most reactionary policy, seems. 
to give considerable ground for fear lest all 
the forward steps be retraced. Naturally the 
event has excited a great deal of comment in 
every country interested in the fortunes of 
China, and there is a diversity of opinion as 
to its real meaning. In China itself there ap- 
pears to be considerable disturbance, and 
progressive Chinese are urging the American, 
British and Japanese Ministers to intervene 
and restore the Emperor to power as the only 
means of keeping the Mandarins from sacri- 
ficing the empire in the interest of their own 
pockets. Japan is reported as greatly indig- 
nant and convinced that it is the result of 
Russian influence. On the other hand the 
Russians absolutely deny it, and there seems. 
to be no very good ground for the assertion. 
So, too, there are divergent opinions in re- 
gard to the purposes of the Empress Dowa- 
ger. There are not a few who affirm that she 
is by no means as reactionary as has been 
claimed, that she desires advance but is con- 
vinced that the schemes of the late Emperor 
were impracticable and would simply throw 
China absolutely into foreign hands. In sup- ’ 
port of this, attention is directed to the con- 
cessions granted for railroads and the nego- 
tiations entered into with Japan, In contrast 
with this there is the appointment of the 
tutor, which would indicate a reactionary 
trend. Whether the advancement of Li Hung 
Chang has anything to do with the change is 
by no means evident. 


The Transvaal and the Philippines. 


By Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N. 


HE composition of the pro-Boer meet- 
ing held in Boston on the evening of 
January 17th, so far as made known 

to us in New York by the exceedingly scanty 
notice of it in the New York papers, taken 
together with the very singularly worded let- 
ter of sympathy sent by Senator Hoar, seems 
to call for at least a passing comment; for 
‘both the names of the chief participants and 
the Senator’s expressions indicate a par- 
ticular community of feeling, based upon a 
common postulate. The latter has perhaps 
not been formulated to the national con- 
sciousness, as it should be, in order that its 
fatally misleading inaccuracy should be de- 
tected and appreciated. 

Judging by the names more or less well 
known,—Wentworth Higginson, George Fred 
Williams, Gamaliel Bradford, Edwin D. 


Mead, and Senator Hoar himself,—this meet- 
ing, which closed its proceedings with the 


curiously impertinent resolution to send a 
copy to Mr. Chamberlain, was chiefly com- 
posed of men who reprobate the annexation 
-of the Philippines, and the general course of 
the United States Government with refer- 
ence to them, and who evidently include the 
conduct of Great Britain toward the Trans- 
vaal under the same sweeping condemna- 
tion. Underneath this similarity of censure 
Clearly lies a general presumption, which 
the Bostonians--very many of whom share 
it—have not perhaps distinctly realized, at 
least as a statement of general application. 
This tacit presumption may be thus 
worded: Whenever any community of men, 
ho matter what. their previous history or 
‘their present political and social conditions, 
‘find themselves the sole, or the principal, oc- 
cupants of any territory, they are, by the 
mere fact of occupancy, its possessors, and 
they cannot be either dispossessed or over- 
Tuled, in the political and social administra- 
‘tion of the country, without a crime similar 
to that of robbing a man of his private prop- 
‘erty, or of his liberty. The statement is, by 
ithe implication of the opponents of Philippine 


annexation, absolute; for, the moment you 
condition it in the least, you admit that under 
some circumstances it may be permissible to 
take. possession of the country, or of its 
government, contrary to the wish of the in- 
habitants; and, that once admitted, the basis 
of argument is shifted from a broad asser- 
tion of principle to that of particular right- 
fulness, determined by various considera- 
tions, among which expediency, the general 
good, is entitled to a prominent place.. 

Let us briefly consider the postulate thus 
stated, and evidentiy, if somewhat con- 
fusedly, assumed by the Filipino and Trans- 
vaai sympathizers. The accidental inhabit- 
ants of a territory have, by the fact of in- 
habitancy, so absolute a right to occupy and 
to administer it, that no one has a right to 
dispossess or to rule them. Have they ? 
Has any possessor of place or of property, 
anywhere, in any theory of government or of 
ownership, such right ? Is it not everywhere 
admitted that the good of the community 
may justly be given precedence over the good 
of the individual ? There need be no diffi- 
culty in conceding that the first presump- 
tion is always in favor of the individual, as 
regards his property and his liberty—the lat- 
ter being the right to rule himself; but is it 
not equally clear that the right is far from 


‘unqualified? that it assumes, as necessary 


conditions, fitness to hold it, faithfulness in 
exercising it, and consistence with the gen-. 
eral welfare ? None dispute this. The prop- 
erty of an individual, needed for the com- 
mon good, is taken; the compensation made 
does not invalidate the principle. The men- 
taily unsound,—the unfit for liberty,—or the 
criminal, who, tho fit, has misused his lib- 
erty, is deprived of it; no one, save himself, 
objecting. 

The earth is the common ground of its in- 
habitants. There is a community of states, 
alongside of which exist also communities 
of peoples, many of which are incapable of 
statehood. Neither in states nor in peoples 
is there an unlimited, absolute, right to pos- 
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session or to independence—to tenure. or to 
national liberty; any more than there is for 
the individual man unqualified right to per- 
sonal property, or to personal liberty. There- 
fore, not being unqualified, it is conditioned; 
and the continuance of enjoyment depends 
upon the reasonable fultilment of conditions. 
For the enjoyment of natural rights, natural 
fitness, and compliance with the conditions, 
are needed. for the enjoyment of political 
tenure, and of political independence in ad- 
ministration, political fitness and a compli- 
ance are needed. Natural rights are one 
thing, political rights another; each has its 
appropriate conditions. ’ 


As regards the civilized nations of the’ 


world, the United States holds the Philippines 
by the unimpeachable title of successful war, 
confirmed by subsequent treaty with the 
previous unimpeached possessor. As regards 
the inhabitants of the islands, she finds her- 
self confronted with the grave question of 
her technical possession, and of political rule, 
transferred to her by treaty. It is a miserable 
measurement of the question, by advocates 
or by opponents, to regard it merely as one 
of interest; altho questions of interest are 
lawful and necessary parts of.the general 
consideration. But interest is not the first 
thing. The great question before us is one 
- of responsibility and duty. We have received 
a charge; something is to be done with it. 
It is comparatively easy to wash our hands, 
aud to say to the inhabitants, “ See ye to it, 
it is none of our business.” Is it not? The 
task is troublesome, the issue perhaps doubt- 
ful; but the charge of.a great opportunity 
having been committed to us, are we by our 
action to say, practically, to Him who gave 
it, “ Lord, I know thee, thou art an austere 
man; so I have buried thy talent in the 
earth. Lo! there thou hast that is thine!” 
Duty cannot be shunted in this way, and 
a quittance of responsibility be assumed. 
The Filipinos have not, certainly, a right to 
hold uncontrolled, and to administer, the 
country which they happen to be occupying. 
They may have such a right, they may heré- 
after rise to such a right; but to have it im- 
plies necessarily a political fitness, and a fair 
probability of political propriety of action, 
which not only are not demonstrated, but 
which by the best opinions do not yet exist. 
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Their right, like that of the United States, 
and of all, even the most highly organized 
and upright communities, is not absolute, but 
conditioned; aud in their case fulfilment of 
the conditions is so far from being proved 
that the indications are contrary. 

Under such circumstances, not only has 
the United States the duty of government; 
she is utterly without right, political, moral, 
or religious, to divest herself of it. Woe is 
her, if she fail to assime the task appointed 
her. Great, too, will be her mistake if. she 
enter into antecedent pledges as to the 
amount of self-government that will be con- 
ceded, or as to the rate of progress. Actions 
speak louder than promises, and quite as loud 
as is necessary. Let her give such -privilege 
to the utmost attainabie, but let her refrain 
from pledges,. which breed disaffection and 
disappointment, because always understood 
to mean more than they say. I speak the 
more strongly here, because I observe that 
some nineteen bishops of the Protestant Epis- . 
copal Church, to which it is my privilege to 
belong, have signed an address to Congress, 
praying for certain assurances to the Fili- 
pinos. I am glad to see bishops exercising 


their individual citizenship in. politics, tho I 
could wish that their forces should not. seem 


so massed as they do, from the mode of pres- 
entation in an anti-Administration journal. 
Readers not cognizant of the facts may not 
understand that this action is personal, not 
official; that the number is rather less than 
a fourth of the episcopate, of which many of 
the most distinguished names.do not appear 
among the signers; and that therefore it is 
not.to be inferred that these have the Church 
at their back. One layman at least they have 
not. The question between the United 
States and the Filipinos—or rather the Tagals 
—is not one of the Highth Commandment,— | 
as it is often grossly put,—but rather of the 
Fifth. It is not a question of our robbing, 
but of their obedience to lawful authority. 

I began by speaking of the Transvaal 
meeting in Boston. The postulate underlying 
Senator Hoar’s expression, “a cause as holy 
as that for which Leonidas and his Spartans 
gave their lives,” is evidently that the Boers 
have, by the fact of occupancy, a right to 
perpetual independence, and to administer 
as they please. I hold that their occupancy 
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. does not necessarily confer either the one 
right or the other. The rights, either or both, 
depend upon the use they make, or have 
made, of their power. In other words, it is 
conditioned; and if they fail to comply with 
the conditions the right lapses. Personally, 
I believe that they have gravely failed, and 
have forfeited the right. 1 have paid some 
attention to the matter, and believe the Boer 
Government and administration to be that of 


a corrupt and oppressive oligarchy. I dare 
say Sparta was the same, and perhaps that is 
what the Senator meant; we know she stood 
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‘for that element in the general polity of the 


Grecian’ community of city-states. At the 
moment of Thermopyle, it is true, she was 
engaged, by the compulsion of self-preserva- 
tion, on the side of political liberty; to destroy 
which, as soon as free from fears concerning 
her own existence, she again turned her ener- 
gies. Is it possible that there are Americans 
who, in the face of the records, really believe 
that in the community of contemporary peo- 
pies the Transvaal, rather than Great Britain, 
stands for the cause of political liberty and 
purity of administration ? 

New York Crry. 


By William Jennings Bryan, 


N my opinion the ‘leading issues of the 
jnext Presidential campaign will be im- 
perialism, the trusts and the money 

question. I do not care to predict the order 
in which they will come; they are all impor- 
tant and they will form the principal issues 
to be brought before the people. 

There is only one platform which I know 
of for keeping present Democrats in the par- 
ty, and bringing gold Democrats back, and 
inviting Republicans to join, and that is for 
the party to advocate the measures which are 
the best for the people, and thus obtain the 
support of every well-meaning citizen. I be- 
lieve the Chicago platform, with the addition 
o' new planks to cover new questions, in- 
cluding a strong plank against trusts, and 
another against militarism and imperialism, 
will give ample excuse for supporting the 
Democratic party. This is not a new plan, 
I know, but it is a good one. At least I know 
of no better one. ’ 

I am in favor of the expansion of our trade, 
but that does not mean imperialism. In an- 
nexing new islands we must consider wheth- 
er the people want to come in, and whether 
we want them to come in. In the case of 
the Philippines I am now and have been 
from the beginning opposed to annexation or 
_the permanent retention of the islands. I 
should not be willing to have the inhabitants 


come in as citizens to share our nation and’ 
government, and I am not wiuing to have 
any one come in who is not a citizen. 

The question of trusts must be a leading 
issue, because the people require some power 
which is able and willing to make them sub- 
servient to the will of the country, and not 
its master. The kepublican party has no in- 
‘tention of interfering with such powerful 
corporations that menace the welfare of the 
cemmon people, and the Democratic party 
rust remedy the evil. 

The money question is not by any means 
a dead or secondary issue, and it will receive 
a plank in the platform that it deserves, Not 
until we have a sound financial system that 
meets the requirements of all classes, the 
rich and poor alike, will the money problem 
cease to agitate the two great political par- 
ties. The Democratic party does not pro- 
pose to let silver remain quiescent when the 
gold standard of the world is unsettled and 
disturbed every time England has a little 
war. 

There will be other issues of importance, 
but each question will be considered on its 
merits, and new ones will have the attention 
from the Democratic party that they de- 
serve. But the leading ones will be im- 
perialism, trusts and the money problem. 

Lincoin, NEBRASKA. 2 












Freedom of Hearing. 
By Austin 


N tbese times, when the people are propos- 
| ing to control everything, taking away 
the exclusive monopoly of the higher 
classes, they must soon control the church, 
including the utterances of the pulpit. Hith- 
erto the clergy have assumed the right to 
preach what they believe true, regardless of 
what the people believe; and even among 
liberal clergymen, the chief privilege demand- 
ed—liberty in religion—has meant their own 
liberty to preach what they want to preach, 
not the liberty of the people to have preached 
what they want to hear. The clergy have 
thought it sufficient if the pulpit represent 
them. It has not seemed important that it 
represents the people. The masses are sup- 
posed to take whatever the clergyman gives 
them. While they need not accept it, they 
must hear it; and tho they can remain away 
if they desire, they can have no choice about 
what shall be said. One class alone, and 
usually one person, determines that. 

In these times of democracy in govern- 
ment, therefore, the people are coming to de- 
mand their equal rights in all church mat- 
ters, including the right to fix the intellec- 
tual attitude of the pulpit, and they will not 
much longer consent that this privilege be 
monopolized by a superior class. The peo- 
ple ought not to be confined to the work of 
beiieving the doctrines of the church and 
paying its expenses; they should have power 
to determine its utterancés. They have as 
much obligation to have the preaching done 
according to their views as the clergyman 
tas to do it according to his views. They 
are in the business of having preaching done, 
as much as he is in the business of doing it. 
Being responsible for the doctrines preached 
as well as for the doctrines adopted by the 
church, they hire the minister to preach for 
them, and they have a right, as in all cases 
of hiring, to see that the work is done prop- 
erly. If one preaches poorly, he does not 
meet their requirements; neither does he do 
so if he preaches views hostile to theirs. The 
people ought to say what views shall be 
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preached, as much as the preacher ought to 
say what views he will preach. 

The theory of a democratic church ‘is that 
one is hired to preach who represents the 
reople, and that if he does not reflect their 
views he violates his contract and should be 
dismissed. They bargain, when they employ 
him, for certain opinions (at least impliedly), 
and while they claim no right to make him 
preach what he does not believe, or to silence 
him if he opposes them, they claim that, as 
long as he preaches for them, he must preach 
what they want. He can go elsewhere and 
do differently, it being all a question of satis- 
fying the people who engage him. And 
while every clergyman is bound to preach 
what he believes, and is false to himself and 
humanity if he does not, it is simply his mis- 
fortune if he dées not concur in opinion with 
his congregation. The duty of both preacher 
and people is to find a church and a clergy- 
man who are in harmony, and not to get two 
inharmonious ones together. 

The people ought not to be required to pay 
for what they do not want, or the preacher 
to preach what he does not believe. Neither 
preacher nor layman has a right to impose 
his views on others; both may simply say 
what they think to anybody who is willing 
to hear it. They cannot compel men to lis- 
ten. The church may employ and dismiss 
preachers, and do so for opinions as well as 
for character or ability. The clergyman is 
not the only one who is interested in promot- 
ing his views. The people are equally inter- 
ested; and there can be no freedom in reli- 
gion if they may not provide for promulgat- 
ing them; and when they cannot get one man 
to do it for them it is their privilege to get 
another, and to keep changing till they get 
one to suit. The democratic character of a 
chureb necessarily limits the clergy in con- 
trolling the pulpit. ° 

In times of such general disagreement as 
tte present, accordingly, the question of 
what shall be preached, and what adopted 
as the faith of a church, must always be a 








matter of compromise; otherwise one class 
will dominate at the expense of the others. 
Where no two people agree, one must an- 
tagonize everybody who preaches all he 
thinks. It ought to be understood in every 
church that there are some things that one 
may not preach, as well as some that he 
must preach. There is -generally a recog- 
bized limit within which clergymen are free 
to act and speak. All concede something in 
erder to secure this liberty; but when the 
clergyman gets beyond this limit he neces- 
sarily produces dissatisfaction and often dis- 
ruption. He should recognize in a demo- 
cratic community the right of the people to 
make the church what they want it, and to 
inake its teaching contribute to their pur- 
poses. One has no right to complain if he 
does not suit the congregation. They have 
as much right to be what they are as he has 
to be what he is; and if they do not sufii- 
ciently correspond he should feel it a duty to 
sever his connection without complaining 
about their illiberality. One is not always 
illiberal who insists on having what he 
wants, and the layman has as much right to 
get what he wants as the clergyman; and 
while everybody cannot enforce his wants, 
the wajority should be conceded to have this 
right. Y 

As it is therefore the people’s right, and 
even their duty, to have their church run as 
they think best, and so to dismiss preachers 
who do not represent them, and as this right 
is now coming to the front, there must soon 
be a clashing between the people and the 
superior classes which have hitherto ruled 
them; and before these rights can be adjust- 
ed there must be some understanding as to 
what the people may do and what the clergy 
may do. The limit set for each must be 
fixed with some definiteness, and since they 
must act together there must be a mutual 
curtailment of liberty, the one set consenting 
to preach what the other wants, and the oth- 
er permitting him to preach what he wents 
to preach. It is where the wants of the two 
do not coincide, and cannot be harmonized, 
that the chief difficulty lies; and in these 
times of general disagreement the necessary 
adjustment is harder than when the people 
were more generally of one faith and one 
purpose. 
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It is simply a question-of how differing 
people may work together. While it is im- 
portant that the clergyman should not be 
hampered, it is equally important that the 
people should not be outraged by doctrines 
which they have paid to antagonize. The 
clergy must learn to respect the rights of the 
people, and their rights as against them. The 
rulpit is no more independent of the pew 
than the pew is independent of the pulpit. 
Like every other form of business, the 
church must be conducted in the interest of 
these who own it; and as the many are now 
protesting against one class getting all the 
profits of business, instead of the whole peo- 
ple, or the workmen engaged, they will like- 
wise demand a share of the benefits of reli- 
gion; and to this end will see that it is 
ecnducted as they want it, and not as the 
clerical managers want it. 

The church must not only serve the peo- 
pie’s purposes, but serve them in their way. 
Like the Government, it must be conducted 
by the people and for the people; and the 
many will insist that their purposes shall be 
carried out by the preaching as well as by 
the other appliances of the church. ‘ 

The freedom of the congregation has never 
been adequately considered. Of late there 
is much liberty conceded to the masses as to 
what they may believe, so that they are rare- 
ly excluded from the church for heresy; but 
there is need of recognizing their further 
freedom to control the church. As they are 
the great majority, they should determine 
what the church shall be—what its creed, its 
preaching and its polity shall be. They are 
the chureh, and are responsible for its char- 
acter. ‘They sin when they do not have it 
right; and they should have full liberty to 
make such a ehurch as they want, and 
ampng the privileges is that of regulating 
the views to be preached in it. If they want 
to be narrow, and insist on either an ortho- 
dox or a liberal theology, it is their right. 
We may criticise their narrowness or lat- 
ilude, their want of sense or their intoler- 
ance, but it is their right to follow their own 
views, and also their duty. The narrow and 
bigoted people have a right to make a church 
to their liking, as well as the broad-minded. 
All that the rest have to do is to keep away 
from them; and the liberal clergyman, if he 
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lias sense, will not consent to be their pastor. 
There are others to whom he can preach, and 
treach to his satisfaction and theirs. 

We must always have churches for fools 
as well as for wise men, and no wise man 
should engage to preach where a fool theol- 
ogy is required. But if we exclude all fools 
from religion, few churches would be found 
where they are most needed. It is the priv- 
ilege of liberal-minded men to persuade oth- 
ers to rational yiews; but until they succeed 
they have no right to interfere with the 
churches of others. There can be no liberal 
churches till the people are liberal, and the 
liberal-minded have no right to dictate the 
policy of churches belonging to those who 
are not liberal-minded. 

The problem of religion in a democratic 
community is how to make the church truly 
representative, and to keep the people, who 
are very different, together in one organiza- 
tion, working toward ends which they have 
in common. If they undertake too much, 
there will be antagonism by some to the 
views or aims of others. Only a few things 
can be agreed on by many men, and these 
only should be attempted by the many; and 
a church must confine itself to such things in 
order to be harmonious. There is but little 
that can be acceptably preached. Few 
clergymen have views sufficiently elastic to 
satisfy great congregations. One must be 
silent about part of his opinions, or else the 
people must learn to be indifferent about be- 
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ing antagonized; and the only way to reach 
a harmony with the clergyman of a wide 
range is for the people to be widely indiffer- 
ent. Where both insist on their views to 
great minuteness there must be clashing, 
and the clergyman, to know what to preach, 
must know what the people are indifferent 
about, as well as what they deem essential. 
He must know what the people believe, what 
they deny, und what they doubt; and that 
great masses may get along in religion, they 
must fix with some definiteness the realm of 
permissible variations. 

Every clergyman is expected to preach 
some things, to omit others, and to have lib- 
erty about the rest. If he does not preach 
what the people want, or if he preaches what 
they forbid, he should not complain if he 
must change his preaching or his church. 
Liberty is possible only between the required 
and the prohibited limits, and there ought to 
be a great neutral belt big enough for any 
mind to circulate in. One should not care 
to preach who cannot preach what is want- 
ed, or who wants to antagonize what is usu- 
ally defended. There are other occupations 
for those who cannot conscientiously’ preach; 
and if one must preach, and cannot preach 
average matter, he can generally find some 
other congregation, or gather one, which will 
tolerate his peculiar views, and there he can 
freely say what he thinks, as long as he can 
keep the people in harmony with him. 

Cuicaco, Eit. 


By The Hon. William P. Hepburn, 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeiGN CoMMERCE, HousE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


AM in favor of a Nicaragua Canal. I be- 
| lieve it to be the best and most prac- 

ticable of all suggested routes. It should 
be constructed and be owned by the United 
States with the right and power to defend it. 
I do not believe in its neutrality, except so 
far as we may desire it to be used by other 
nations. We ought to have such control over 
it as to give free passage to such vessels as 
we desire. A London merchant trading with 
Hong Kong, and using the Suez Canal, pays 


for a six thousand ton ship more than eigh- 
teen thousand dollars of tolls for the round 
voyage. I would like to give his New York 
rival, using a similar ship, built in our ship- 
yards, passing through the Nicaragua, not 
only the advantage that the saving of dis- 
tance would be to him, but the advantage 
that he would get from the saving of tolls. 
His rivalry with his English competitor 
would be more formidable. The canal would 
thus serve as a sort of subsidy to promote 
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shipbuilding in the United States. Thus 
used, I believe it would be in twenty years’ 
time a most profitable expenditure, even if 
we secured from the canal no other money 
‘return than operating expenses. 

The practicability of the Nicaragua route 
cannot be doubted. Five or six commissions, 
composed of eminent engineers, have in the 
last forty-five years affirmed its feasibility. 
Their only differences of opinion have been 
with regard to cost. These differences can 
be accounted for in large degree by the fact 
that they have estimated for canals of dif- 
ferent capacity. In the old time they figured 
on a fifty foot wide canal, with a depth of 
fifteen feet, but an engineer to-day figures 
on a thirty-foot canal with a cross section of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet. 

Many persons think there are treaty stip- 
ulations in existence which preclude us 
from securing such a canal; notably the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. On a fair considera- 
tion of the situation of the parties at the 
time that treaty was signed and of the real 
objects in view, it is clearly apparent to my 
mind that Great Britain has violated the 
treaty and given us an unquestioned right 
to rescind it on our part. At the time that 
treaty was signed the merchant marine of 
the United States was a most formidable 
rival to that of Great Britain. The mer- 
chants of both nations were looking for a 
short route to the East. No other route at 
that time was in the mind of any man save 
the Isthmian route. We wanted this short 
route; Great Britain wanted it; but neither 
country was prepared at that time to con- 
struct it. So both agreed that neither alone 
would secure that short route to the East. 
Notwithstanding the spirit of that agree- 
ment, England has secured that short route 
by way of the Suez Canal—a route that is 
guarded by British cannon, manned by Brit- 
ish soldiers so completely that no other ship 
can enter without the consent of Great 
Britain. This securing by Great Britain of 
the Suez Canal is in my estimation a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the agreement in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

But if this is not a correct view of the 
matter, the conditions have so completely 
changed that we ought to insist upon the 
abrogation of the treaty, and can do so with- 
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out putting in jeopardy our standing in the 
good opinion of the nations. In 1850, the 
date of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, we had 
no coastwise trade to California or the Pa- 
cific States. That whole region was prac- 
tically a wilderness. It was only four years 
after the first party of emigrants, under the 
protection of a part of the United States 
Army, had made their way across the moun- 
tains and plains to Oregon. We had no in- 
terest in Alaska, or in the Sandwich Islands. 
Now we have two millions of people living 
on the Pacific slope. We have a commerce 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars com- 
ing from and going to that portion of the 
country. We have our great interests in 
Alaska, our interests in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the Philippines. These changes 
in the conditions vitally affecting the United 
States will justify us in the eyes of the 
world in insisting upon an abrogation of 
that treaty. 

I have never thought there would be any 
difficulty in getting such concessions as are’ 
needed from the Governments of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. I would ask for a strip of 
territory lying along the San Juan River, 
and from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific 
Ocean. That would enable us to construct, 
operate and defend the canal. Some por- 
tions of the canal would be very expensive. 
The locks and the dams in the San Juan 
River and the La Flora dam could be easily 
destroyed by modern explosives, and there 
would be many places that ought to be 
guarded by a force more reliable than such 
as we could secure from the native police. 
I have no doubt that the two Governments 
would be glad to co-operate with us to the’ 
extent of giving us this territorial control. 
It would give to each of them a_.defensible 
frontier, which they do not now possess. It 
would give to them, especially to the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua, access to the Caribbean 
Sea from the most productive part of their 
country. It would give to them the great 
advantage of the commerce and travel that 
would be brought to their borders, and which 
would be totally lost to them if the canal 
should be built at Panama or some other 
point. The strip of territory we should de- 
sire has little intrinsic value; it is practical- 
ly a wilderness, There are no roads or high- 












ways along the river. When it is not nav- 
igable the only methods of travel are those 
of the pedestrian or of the man who rides a 
pony. The very existence of the canal pro- 
tected by our forces would be in a sense a 
1 protection against revolution and internal 
4 strife. All these considerations lead me to 






























HOUSANDS of persons who never saw 
him and who knew nothing about his 
life are mourning the death of the 

author of “Lorna Doone.” The public al- 
ways feel kindly disposed toward the mak- 
ers of their favorite books; but in the case 
of Mr. Blackmore every reader of his mas- 
terpiece felt a peculiarly intimate relation 
with the man who wrote it. : The story is so 
full of the milk of human kindness, its hero 
and heroine are so irresistibly attrdctive, and 
the atmosphere of the book has so whole- 
some and romantic a charm, that one cannot 
read it without feeling that one is on the 
best possible terms with the author—that, in 
fact, both are intimate friends of long stand- 
ing. For “‘ Lorna Doone” is a book that we 
think we have always been reading: we can 
hardly recall~the time when it had not be- 
come a part of our. literary experience; just 
as it takes an effort to remember that there 
was a time when we were not even aware 
et of the existence of persons who are now our 
q iH closest friends. They have since become 80 
Brit necessary to us that we fancy life before 
: we knew them must really have been more 
barren than it seemed. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore was born at 
Longworth, in the county of Berkshire, in 
the year 1825. He went to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he was graduated in 1847, 
taking a second-class in the classics. He 
therefore did not belong to that noble army 
of martyrs who have been unappreciated by 
their teachers in school and college, who per- 
haps haye won the distinction of rustication 
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The Author of “Lorna Doone.” 
By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D., 


AssISTANT ProFEssoR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 





think that the proposition to secure con- 
trol from those Governments, with their full 
consent, is a practicable one. 

The canal will be expensive, but it will 
more than pay us by the stimulus it will 
give to American shipbuilding. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


or expulsion, and have later taken their re- 
venge by winning crowns of political or liter- 
ary glory. After receiving his B.A., he stud- 
ied law, and was called to the bar in 1852. 
But he cared little for law, and less for city 
life; his father was a country parson, and 
as readers of his novels might easily guess, 
he loved the peace and quiet of rural scen- 
ery; so he finally went to live at Tedding- 
ton in Middlesex, where he devoted himself 
to the avocation of fruit growing. On this 
subject he became an authority, and his arti- 
cles on gardening were widely read. At his 
lovely home in Teddington he died on the 
21st of January, 1900. 

As many successful novelists have done, 
Mr. Blackmore began his literary career 
with the publication of verse, several vol- 
umes of poems appearing from his pen dur- 
ing the years 1854-1860. Altho he never 
entirely abandoned verse composition, which 
it was only too apparent that he wrote with 
his left hand, the coolness with which his 
poetic attempts were received caused him to 
take’up the quite different art of the novel. 
Contrary to a common supposition, ‘ Lorna ” 
was not his first book. He launched two 
ventures before his masterpiece, ‘“ Clara- 
Vaughan ” in 1864, and in 1866 ‘ Craddock 
Nowell.” These won no applause, and have 
scarcely emerged from the cengenial oblivion 
in which they speedily sank. After these 
false starts, the great book came out in 1869, 
not only with no blare of trumpets, but with 
scanty notice from the critics, and apparently 
no notice of any kind from the public. Ip 
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the preface to the twentieth edition the au- 
thor says:, 

“What a lucky maid you are, my Lorna! 
When first you came from the Western Moors 
nobody cared to look at you; the ‘ leaders of the 
public taste’ led none of it to make test of you. 
Having struggled to the light of day, through ob- 
struction and repulses, for a year and a half 
you shivered in the cold corner, without a sun- 
ray. Your native land disdained your voice, 
and America answered, ‘No child of mine;’ 
knowing how small your value was, you were 
.glad to get your fare paid to any distant col- 
ony.” , 

The Saturday Review for 5th November, 
1870, uttered a few patronizing words of 
praise. The book was called “a work of 
real excellence,” but the reviewer was care- 
ful to add, “ We do not pretend to rank it 
with the acknowledged masterpieces of fic- 
tion.” On the whole, there is good ground 
for gratitude that the public were so slow to 
see the “ real excellence” of this book. Let 
us spend a few moments in devout medita- 
tion, while we recall the fate of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” “The Heavenly Twins,” and 
“Trilby.” The gradual dawn of Lorna’s 
fame has assured her of a long and fair day. 

Doubtiess one of the reasons why “ Lorna 
Doone” made so small an impression was 
because it appeared at an unfortunate time. 
In 1869 Reade and Trollope were in full ac- 
tivity, and readers had to extend themselves 
to keep the pace. Had Mr. Blackmore pub- 
lished his book in the midst of our present 
romantic revival, when “ Richard Carvel” 
and “ When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
are so mightily cried up, it would un- 
questionably have received a royal welcome. 
For “Lorna” is not only a romance, it is 
a historical romance, and readers now de- 
mand nothing beyond that. In the original 
preface we find: 

“This work is called a ‘ romance’ because the 
incidents, characters, time and scenery are alike 
romantic. And in shaping this old tale the writ- 
er neither dares, nor desires, to claim for it the 
dignity or cumber it with the difficulty of an 
historic novel.’ 

Nevertheless, as a historical romance, in 
warmth and color, in correct visualization, 
and in successful imitation of the prose of 
4 by-gone day, it ranks not so very far be- 
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low the greatest of all English historical 
romances, “ Henry Esmond.” 

Mingled with the deep and abiding joy 
that comes from having written a book that 
the whole world finally rises to applaud, 
there must have been at times in the author’s 
mind a feeling shadowed by something akin 
to humiliation. Thirty years ago his master 
work appeared: since that time his literary 
activity has been unceasing: but the fact re- 
mains that not only is “ Lorna” his best 
and his best known book, but that Mr. Black- 
more’s entire literary reputation hangs upon 
it. It has not only continued to outsell all 
his other stories, but their very flotation has 
chiefly depended on this one novel. Many 
of his other books are good, but they are 
read because they are written by the author 
of “Lorna Doone.” When “ Perlycross” 
appeared, in 1894, it caused something of a 
flutter on its own account, owing to its ad- 
mirable plot, and the skill with which the 
dénouement was concealed; but ‘‘ Perlycross ”’ 
is not widely read in 1900, and it apparently 
will find ultimately the dusty corner in the 
library where it will peacefully repose with 
its mates. It must be rather melancholy to 
feel that one is hopelessly outclassed, not by 
a rival, but by one’s'own past. There is a 
touch of the tragedy of Swift, turning over 
the pages of the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,” and mut- 
tering, “Good God! what a genius I had 
when I wrote that book!” 

For years, then, Mr. Blackmore has been 
offering the public all sorts of wares, but 
after a momentary examination, they instine- 
tively return to their favorite. How shall 
we account for the extraordinary popularity 
of this book, a popularity, too, that has by 
no means reached its zenith? No adequate 
answer to this question can be given within 
the compass of this brief paper; but apart 
from the reason mentioned above, 4. ¢., its 
success as a historical romance, there are 
certain leading features of the work that 
may be merely indicated. The main plot is 
simplicity itself. It is the history, however, 
that the world has agreed to find very inter- 
esting—the history of the love of a strong 
than for a beautiful girl. They meet, they 
fall in love, he rescues her from peril, she 
goes up to London, becomes a great lady, 
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returns, is dangerously wounded on her wed- 
ding day, recovers, and they live happily 
forever after—voild tout. A very simple plot, 
and yet the telling of it occupies two vol- 
umes of over five hundred pages each, with 
the reader’s interest steadily maintained. 
This suspense is accomplished by the delib- 
erate complication of the plot. It is com- 
plicated in two ways, first, by John Ridd’s 
narration in the first person—the approved 
method of the historical romance: thus he 
completely reveals his own splendid charac- 
ter, and makes grand mountains of stories 
out of molehills of fact. The second com- 
plication arises from the introduction of 
characters that apparently divert the course 
of the novel without really doing so. There 
are nineteen important characters, all held 
well in hand, and a conspicuous example of 
a complicating character is Ruth Huck- 
aback. She interferes in the main plot in an 
exceedingly clever way. The absorbing 
question with every reader is, of course, Will 
John marry Lorna? And Ruth’s interviews 
with John are so skillfully arranged that for 
the life of him the reader cannot guess which 
of these two girls will finally be united with 
the hero. We might notice also the sub- 
sidiary plot of Tom Faggus and his suit for 
the hand of John’s pretty sister; this, in 
turn, is complicated by the introduction of 
young De Whichehalse. Mr. Blackmore was 
an excellent architect. 

There is no space to enlarge upon the de- 
lightful humor; the admirable local color, 
which has completely captured the men of 
Devon, and which makes Devonshire seem 
like a familiar country to those who have 
never seen it; the extraordinary power of 
description, as the snow storm, for exam- 
ple; and, finally, the most peculiar feature 
of the book—the rhythmical style. Many 
isolated sentences and again whole para- 
graphs read like fiowing blank verse.* 


* Interesting examples of this peculiarity are given in 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1890. 


, those also I thank who have so elevated me. 
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Mr. Blackmore’s personal character was 80 
modest, unassuming, and lovable, , that it is 
easy to see where the purity, sweetness, and 
sincerity of his great book came from. He 
never got over his surprise at its enormous 
success. In the preface to the sixth edition, 
and we should never weary of quoting his 
prefaces; he said: 


“‘Wew things have surprised me more, and 
nothing has more pleased me, than the great 
success of this simple tale. Therefore 
any son of Devon may imagine, and will not 
grudge, the writer’s delight at hearing from a 
recent visitor to the west, that ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” 
to a Devonshire man, is as good as clotted 
cream, almost!’ 

“ Altho not half so good as that, it has entered 
many a tranquil, happy, pure and hospitable 
home; and the author, while deeply grateful for 
this genial reception, ascribes it partly to the 
fact that his story contains no word or thought 
disloyal to its birthright in the fairest county 
of England.” 


In answer to the question that many are 
asking, “ Will ‘ Lorna Doone’ become a clas- 
sic, and have a lasting and established place 
in English literature?” we can only say that 
we do not know. But if ever a book showed 
signs of attaining a real place in literature, 
that book is “ Lorna Doone.’’* 


New Haven, Conn. 





*In order to show Mr. Blackmore’s kindly feeling to- 
ward America, it may not be impertinent to print for the 
first time a letter that the present writer received from 
him, when the novelist learned of the immense popularity 
of his book among American college students. 


Tedd®, June 26th, 1896 
My dear Sir 
I thank you for your most kind & gratifying letter, 
The good 
word of the young, who are at once the most intelligent & 
the most highly educated of a vast intellectual nation, 
augurs well for the continuance—at least for a generation 
—of my fortunate production. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
Very gratefully yours 
R. D. Blackmore. 








The Mazet Investigation. 
By Frank Moss, 


CouNSEL FOR THE Mazet CoMMITTEE. 


OU a3k my opinion of the work we have 
Y done, and of the work we have left 
undone, with a distinct emphasis on 

the latter part of the question. What work 
was ever “ done”? What labor ever reached 
the ideal of the worker? It is too soon to 
discuss your question fully, and surely it is 
not fair to finally judge committee and coun- 
sel until the recommendations are completed 
and the bills passed. Suffice it at present 
for counsel to say, speaking for himself and 
his immediate associates, that the plans for 
the inquiry were conceived in the highest 
spirit of which they are capable, and were 
pursued with faithfulness and to the sacri- 
fice of every other matter and interest which 
came in conflict with them. It was an ideal- 
ized work, and we believe that its great 
usefulness and fruitfulness will be recog- 
nized in the future as they are not now. No 
investigation ever met such an organized, 
compacted, and potent opposition, no counsel 
was ever more skilfully, more forcefully op- 
posed, never was the inherent weakness of 
legislative investigation made more sadly 
manifest. It was only a belief in the great- 
ness of the work and in the ultimate triumph 


of its purpose that kept us at our task, while 


the enemy fought ug and our friends doubted. 

What was the purpose of the investiga- 
tion? Under the resolution of the Assembly 
it was an inquiry into the conduct of the 
offices of the city government and into the 
influences affecting or controlling them. (It 
is well to remember just what we were em- 
powered to investigate.) 

Counsel determined, under this resolution, 
to show the kind of government provided by 
the new charter, and the spirit of the organi- 
zation that rules under that charter, and 
that will continue to be the most potent po- 
litical force in the city for many years to 
come. 

The charter was almost a sacred instru- 
meot, devised by a noble and intelligent com- 
mission, and hardly to be criticised. What 


divisions of sentiment there were in that 
commission, what points were yielded in or- 
det to secure a charter, were not known, 
and the general determination seemed to be 
that the instrument must not be touched be- 
fore a number of years had passed. Had 
it gone into the hands of a Mayor like Mr. 
Strong or Mr. Low, we might not have no- 
ticed the fundamental weakness of the Act, 
and, sanctioned by long usage and acquies- 
cence, it would inevitably have gone into 
worse hands, when correction would have 
been much more difficult. To Tammany was 
given the privilege and the opportunity of 
first construing and executing its provisions,: 
and with a quickness due to instinct and 
hunger, it proceeded to operate the ideal pro- 
visions for itself, and for the pockets of the 
faithful. Its course has shown that no law 
was ever so well conceived for the interests 
of a venal and selfish organization as this 
charter, with its decentralized centralization 
and its elaborate system of checks and bal- 
ances. 

Forsaking sensational lines that might 
have secured newspaper approval and popu- 
lar applause, counsel held the investigation 
to 4his work, and the general judgment that 
welcomes charter revision and acquiesces in 
the proposed appointment of a charter com- 
mission prove the wisdom of the course. 

Whatever interest was awakened, and 
whatever good may result from, our ex- 
posure of specific instances of wrongdoing, 
and the extraction of specific confessions 
from city officers and political leaders, it is 
in the plan and spirit of our new govern- 
ment, as revealed in these combined proofs, 
that the greatest usefulness of the investi- 
gation is manifest. 

On the proofs (not accusatory, but con- 
fessed), in the greatest city of the greatest 
democracy in the world, we have a govern- 
ment that in its form and spirit is neither 
republican, democratic nor monarchical. The 
people are not in it, and cannot reach their 
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rulers. The officials are literally rulers—not 
servants—of the people. The character of 
the charter fits the spirit of the regnant 
organization, and our government is neither 
free nor representative while it continues. 
And it continues twice as long as a Govern- 
or’s term, before the people can express dis- 
approval or approval. The ideal long term 
breaks down when applied to such a city 
as ours, with its unmatchable ruling oligar- 
chy. It is because of this long term that the 
ruler dared to expound publicly his system 
of government and to say that he was work- 
ing for his pocket all the time and was in 
politics trying to make a living. 

The testimony on these lines showed these 
facts: 

The real headof the organization that 
elected the Mayor was Mr. Croker, who has 
a deputy leader, and a cabinet of sub-leaders, 
who are obedient to his will, and who keep 
their followers in the same _ obedience. 
(Deputy leader Carroll said, ‘‘ Kickers don’t 
last.”) The charter provides for a govern- 
ment mainly by commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, the people’s elected 
representative, and practically irremovable 
after six months. The term of Mayor and 
commissioners is four years. The commis. 
sioners are executive heads of departments 
and are practically independent of the Mayor 
and of all elected officials, and they combine 
their powers through the Board of Public 
Improvements. The Mayor is not responsi- 
ble for them, and in the investigation said 
he made no effort to watch, advise, or con- 
trol them. They were selected by Mr. Croker 
and his associates, who are private citizens 
ancG not responsible to the people or under 
any oath of office. They are sub-leaders or 
other promiuent ofticials in Tammany Hall. 
They have testified that they were in duty 
bound to Tammany Hall, to give contracts 
and to make appointments for the benefit of 
their organization. The Mayor not being re- 
sponsible for them, and having no power of 
removal, cannot be attacked on their account, 
whether they vote for Ramapo contracts, or 
accept fraudulent work, or outrage the rights 
of citizens in taxation, or permit gambling, 
vice, bighway robberies and unnumbered 
burglaries, or do any of the many wrongs 
that were proven by us. They do not care 
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for anybody but the organization and the 
leader, fur their power, their opportunities 
and their long term make them careless, even 
scornful, of criticism. 

This outrageous government by commis- 
sioners has its protection in the charter. 

These commissioners have *greatly in- 
creased the expenses of the city by extrava- 
gant and unwarranted increases in employees 
and in salaries, so that in this, as in other 
ways, the wildest dreams of the expenses of 
the consolidated city have been exceeded. 
The charter commissioners boasted that the 
budget of the new city would be nearly $60,- 
000,000, but it exceeds $90,000,000. (And 
that says nothing of the other immense con- 
tributions of the people for fines, licenses, 
rents, wharfage, interest, official fees, per- 
mits, assessments, bond sales and _ pre- 
miums.) 

These increases in the number of officials 
and in salaries, while meant by the com- 
missioners to be subjected to public scrutiny, 
are so juggled and covered up under in- 
effective provisions that it is practically im- 
possible to find the truth in the City Record 
or in any public or published documents, and 
we were unable to do better than to approxi- 
mate the number of city employees, and the 
amount and the increases of their salaries. 

Boroughs and borough officers were created 
in order to maintain local home rule in the 
natural divisions of the city, but everything 
has been made to yield food to the insatiate 
organization whose seat of power is in Man- 
hattan, and it has used the powers given by 
the charter to crush out political opposition 
in the outlying boroughs by denying to them 
those public improvements usually deemed 
to be necessary. It is seen that the exten- 
sion of the Manhattan system of depart- 
ment government to the rural boroughs is 
unduly expensive and inefficient and cumber- 
some, and that there is nothing in the char- 
ter provisions that effectively helps local 
home rule. This is so clear that the outer 
borough presidents, irrespective of their po- 
litical affiliations, are voicing the sentiments 
of their people in demanding a greater meas- 
ure of local power. 

It is the duty of the Legislature to aid 
these boroughs and to put them in that posi- 
tion (so far as it can be done without destroy- 
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ing consolidation) where they will not be 
compelled to become utterly subservient to 
the Manhattan Tammany in order to secure 
the privilege of decent living. There is noth- 
ing more imperative than such provision for 
these boroughs as will enable them to open 
the streets they need and to do those other 
acts that are necessary to their development. 

Undoubtedly the exposure of the methods 
of Tammany Hall, as shown by the acts of 
its various officials, and its purposes, as 
stated by its greatest leaders, has been of 
great interest and usefulness. It is plainly 
seen how, without violating the criminal 
law, but by the wise use of favoring or 
coercive power, fortunes are being accumu- 






ERY few people realize what‘a revolu- 
V tionary Ruskin was, in his outlook 
upon the world. Since his death we have 
heard his praises sung on every side as a 
writer of exquisite English, and as one who 
loved and intimately understood all forms of 
art, but his social theories are invariably 
swept aside as “ extravagant” and “ vision- 
ary.” Yet in summing up Ruskin the man it 
is impossible to understand intelligently the 
true inwardness of his message without 
clearly comprehending his social ideals. 
Ruskin, like his Socialist disciple, William 
Morris, was consumed by a passion for art. 
This is the keynote to his life. But to him 
the word art always meant infinitely more 
than the pictures we hang on our walls and 
occasionally go to see in galleries. In his 
mind it was simply a synonym for beauty in 
everything that the hand of man touches—in 
our cities, streets and homes. From earliest 
boyhood his whole soul was in revolt against 
the sordidness and ugliness of the life that 
he saw around him. Looking at the matter 
first of all purely from the esthetic stand- 
pdint, he came to realize that popular art is 
inevitably rooted in social conditions—that it 
is, in fact, simply the awkward expression 
of social ideals. He loved to look back to the 
Middle Ages, with their glorious architecture 
and their multitudinous art-products from 


Ruskin as a Revolutionary. 
By Leonard D. Abbott. 
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lated by the leader and his friends; it is 
shown also how the favor of the organiza- 
tion secures to its friends practical immunity 
for the violation of law. This kind of testi- 
mony has gone into nearly every important 
department. But at this time the most im- 


- portant testimony is that which leads to 


charter revision, the purpose which counsel 
have had from the beginning. 

It is true that the Legislature cannot enact 
public virtue or civic pride, but it can and 
it should enact such laws as will make the 
government representative of the people, and 
enable the people to promptly and directly 
reach its government when it offends, 

New York City. 


the hands of unknown workmen. 


This, he 
said, showed the result of simple and whole- 
some lives of fellowship inspired by devotion 
to the commonweal and to noble religious 


ideals. In the sordid city streets of to-day, 
on the other hand, he saw simply the ex- 
pression of a selfish commercialism. 

We can trace the current of Ruskin’s revo- 
lutionary social thought in all his writings. 
We see it plainly in such books as “ Sesame 
and Lilies,” ‘A Crown of Wild Olive,” and 
“Time and Tide.” We see it even more un- 
mistakably in those four essays on political 
economy which he called ‘‘ Unto this Last.” 
Finally, it bursts the floodgates in that fervid 
series of “letters to workingmen” entitled 
“Fors Clavigera ’—almost the last of Rus- 
kin’s writings. 

“Unto this Last” was contributed nearly 
thirty years ago to the Cornhill Magazine, of 
which Thackeray was then editor. After 
two of the essays had appeared there was 
such a storm of indignation that Thackeray 
refused to print more. This little book was 
a bombshell thrown into the camp of the or- 
thodox and conservative political economists. 
It attacked the very basis on which political 
economy waa supposed to rest. In “Unto this 
Last”? Ruskin boldly declared that political 
economy was a science not of things, but of 
men, and that the test of modern society was 
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not its material wealth but the character of 
all its men and women. The message of the 
book can be summed up in one sentence 
from it: ‘“ There is no Wealth but Life.” 

“Fors Clavigera” is perhaps the most 
stinging indictment of modern society and 
religion in the English literature. In one of 
these letters Ruskin exultantly declares him- 
self a “Communist, reddest of the red.” The 
following quotation is from “ Fors: ” 

“The guilty thieves of Europe, the real 
sources of all deadly war in it, are the capital- 
ists—that is to say, people who live by percent- 
ages or the labor of others; instead of by fair 
wages for their own. . . All social evils 
and religious errors arise out of the pillage of 
the laborer by the idler; the idler leaving him 
only enough to live on (and even that misera- 
bly), and taking all the rest of the produce of 
his work to spend in his own luxury or in the 
toys with which he beguiles his idleness.” 

In the most deliberate way imaginable Rus- 
kin declares that the wealthy class of to-day 
is essentially a parasitic class: 

“We, of the so-called ‘ educated’ classes, who 
take it upon us to be the better and upper part 
of the world, cannot possibly understand our 
relations to the rest better than we may where 
actual life may be seen in front of its Shake- 
spearean image, from the stalls of a theater. I 
never stand up to rest myself, and look round 
the house, without renewal of wonder how the 
crowd in the pit, the shilling gallery, allow us of 
the boxes and stalls to keep our places! Think 
of it! those fellows behind there have housed 
us and fed us; their wives have washed our 
clothes and kept us tidy; they have bought us 
the best places, brought us through the cold to 
them; and there they sit behind us, patiently, 
seeing and hearing what they may. There they 
pack themselves, squeezed and distant, behind 
our chairs; we, their elect toys and pet puppets, 
oiled and varnished and incensed, lounge in 
front placidly, or, for the greater part, wearily 
and sickly contemplative.” 

In order that he may not be misunderstood, 
he dwells on the point again and again: 

“Nearly every problem of State policy and 
economy, as at present understood and practiced, 
consists in some device for persuading you la- 
borers to go and dig up dinner for us reflective 
and esthetical persons, who like to sit still, and 
-think, or admire. So that when we get to the 
bottom of the matter we find the inhabitants of 
this earth broadly divided into two great masses, 
the peasant paymasters, spade in hand, original 
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and imperial producers of turnips; and, waiting 
on them all round, a crowd of polite persons, 
modestly expectant of turnips, for some—too 
often theoretical—service.” 

If we read these statements detached from 
their context, would we not be justified in 
supposing that they came from Socialist or 
Anarchist pamphlets? 

Ruskin was unquestionably a revolutionist. 
He longed to see our social system changed 
from top to bottom. His ideal was almost 
identical with that of a Communist like Wil- 
liam Morris, or an Anarchist such as Kropot- 
kin. 


On a bright spring morning nearly three 
years ago I was at Coniston Lake, for many 
years Ruskin’s home. He lived in his house, 
“ Brantwood,” by the quiet lakeside, in com- 
pany with the Severn family, who ministered 
to him until the end. His next-door neigh- 
bor was Mr. Collingwood, the author of Rus- 
kin’s biography and for many years his secre- 
tary. During the ten years preceding his 
death Ruskin passed his time simply and 
peacefully, doing no intellectual work, and 
taking daily walks through the exquisite 
countryside that he loved so well. A window 
was built out from “ Brantwood,” from 
which he could survey Coniston Water from 
end to end—a truly glorious prospect. Across 
the lake was the mining village, with its pic- 
turesque homes, and beyond towered the 
“Old Man,” looking almost like an Alpine 
mountain in its grandeur. f 

As I passed by the gateway of “ Brant- 
wood,” Ruskin walked out, leaning on the 
arm of an attendant. He was bowed by age 
and sickness; yet even then there was the 
light in his eyes that proclaimed him a king 
among men. I watched him walk slowly 
down the country road. The birds were sing- 
ing; the perfume of flowers was in the air. 
He paused by the lakeside, and parting with 
his hands the honeysuckle and wild roses 
that grew on the hedge, he gazed wistfully 
over the glimmering lake to the storm-clad 
mountains beyond. 

And that is how I like to think of him— 
amid the flowers of his idealism, looking out 
with yearning eyes toward the birth of a new 
social order of brotherhood and beauty. 


New York Curvy. 





Sleep and Death. 
By Edgar Fawcett. : 
Long avenues of labyrinthine shade, 


Death, while he sauntered through their cryptic deep, 
Came sudden upon the spectral shade of Sleep. 


| ancient years, where yew and cypress made 


‘“ How like, tho differing,” mused he, “is our lot ! 
Thou art my sister, yet I know thee not; 

Thou hast thy sorceries, even as I have mine— 

Tell me, sweet ghost, what spells do they enshrine? ”’ 


Then Sleep, with sorrowing voice: ‘“‘ My reign would be 
All bounty of sacred blessing, save for thee ! 

To-day earth’s millions cower thy servile slaves, 
Wide-wandering one, whose footsteps are men’s graves ! 


' 


“Thy boon, I grant, is infinite release; 

But ah, how oft, before its final peace, 
The appointed paths thy vassalages tread, 
Archways of lingering anguish overspread ! 


“Ghastly thy cold halls of. oblivion gleam; 
Hthereal djoat through mine fair forms of dream. 
How ruthless frown thy ministries ! In mine 
Are opiates and mandragoras divine !” 


Then Death: “ With nightmares, too, thy realm is rife;— 
Signs of our kinship, these, being death-in-life ! 

Thus merge our mysteries, even as sea with sky; 
Sovereigns alike we reign, yet know not why. 


“ Still, with strange whispers, full of charm and cheer, 
The spirit whose name is Hope hath sought mine ear. 
Boast not that thou alone from realms of rest 
Benignantly thy votaries wakenest. 


“ Perhaps for my nepenthes fate may bring 
Some antidote’s revitalizing sting. 

Perhaps the drafts lethean that I distil 

May kill far kindlier than they seem to kill. 


“Perhaps when all, sweet sister, hath been said, 

I am clad far more with mercy than with dread. 

Ah, take me on trust! Wait with me, through time’s lapse, 
The authentication of that bright Perhaps !}” 


- New York Cry, 





Atrocities in the Kongo Free State. 
By D. C. Rankin, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN BoARD OF FOREIGN MIsSIONS. 


Southern Presbyterian Church sent her 

two young pioneer missionaries to the 
Kongo Free State. These were Messrs. Laps- 
ley and Sheppard, the former a white man 
from Alabama, the latter a colored man from 
Virginia. After careful exploration they 
planted their mission at Luebo, a thousand 
miles in the interior, in the southeastern part 
of the Kongo Free State and on the upper 
waters of the Kassai, the leading southern 
tributary of the Kongo. This mission has 
prospered beyond any planted by the South- 
ern Presbyterians. The missionary force is 
still small (only a dozen foreign workers), 
put there is already a church membership of 
about 350, where ten years ago the people 
were naked savages, some of whom were 
cannibals. On the death of Mr. Lapsley, in 
March, 1892, Mr. Sheppard, then left entirely 
alone, made a very remarkable journey into 
the Bakuba country, making discoveries of 
such importance that in consequence he was 
honored with membership in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Since then the mission at 
Luebo has extended her borders and now has 
a strong station on the borders of Bakuba 
land, whose powerful sovereign is known as 
Lukenga. 

From time to time rumors had reached this 
American Presbyterian mission at Luebo 
that atrocities were being perpetrated in the 
surrounding region by native soldiers in the 
empleyment of the Kongo Free State. As is 
well known, the affairs of this large territory 
are directly administered by a Governor- 
General who resides at Boma, near the 
mouth of the Kongo. The State itself (as 
large as the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains) is divided into a dozen or more 
“ Districts,” in each of which a subordinate 
officer has charge of affairs. The American 
Presbyterian mission is in the “ District of 
Kassai,” and the officials having immediate 
charge reside at Luluaburg, 120 miles south- 
west of Luebo. As in India, the Government 
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utilizes native troops. In the district of the 
Kassai this native force is largely drawn 
from the Zappo-Zaps, a fierce tribe still large- 
ly cannibal. The reports of cruelties which 
reached the ears of the mission at Luebo had 
reference to this force. As the work of the 
mission was being seriously disturbed and 
the lives of its adherents threatened, the mis- 
sion dispatched the Rev. W. H. Sheppard on 
a tour of investigation. He was the oldést 
member of the mission, knew the country 
best, and was best known by the natives. 
Moreover, his tact and heroism in the past 
indicated that he was the proper man to 
send on this perilous journey, which was 
made last September. His journal is graphic 
in the extreme, and extracts from it will no 
doubt interest readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The scene of the outrages he was to investi- 
gate was only two days’ journey from Iban- 
je, his own station, where he has erected a 
church building and already gathered a good- 
ly number of church members. His first day’s 
journey was uneventful. But on the morn- 
ing of the second day he entered the devas- 
tated district, and during the day passed 
through twenty towns burned and deserted. 
The early afternoon of the second day 
brought him in touch of the raiding Zappo- 
Zaps. He says: 

“Just after leaving our last village we en- 
countered trouble. We were near our death. 
It was about one o’clock in the afternoon. I had 
put our guide in the lead. At a curve in the 
path through the forest we met face to face six- 
teen Zappo-Zaps, who with lightning speed 
cocked their guns and took aim. The people of 
my caravan cried out and jumped behind. I 
leaped forward, threw up my hands and cried 
out in a loud voice, ‘ Don’t shoot; I am Shep- 
pard!’ The leader of the party recognized me. 
I had met him many times at Luebo; his name 
is Chebamba. They let down their guns, turned 
them toward the bush, and lowered the hammers. 
Chebamba walked up and caught my hand with 
a hearty ‘Moya’ (Good-morning). . .. I 
asked for a man to go with me to their camp, 
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and they gave me Chebamba. This party was 
out hunting food and people. On the way Che- 
bamba told me almost all I desired to know of 
their raiding, burning and killing, showing me 
two men he himself had shot dead, and with glee 
exhibiting their spears, bows and arrows which 
he had taken. Meeting a boy, Chebamba sent 
him to the camp to notify the Zappo chief, Me- 
lumba N’Cuso, that his ‘ big friend’ was com- 
ing. In twenty minutes we heard the firing of 
guns, beating of drums and war whoops, and 
here they came. ‘The plain was as thick as 
peas with them, leaping in the air, firing their 
guns, throwing spears, shooting arrows, and fall- 
ing to the ground as if to escape the falling ar- 
rows. As they drew near I could see that the 
faces of some were smeared with red paint; 
others with native flour. But for the presence 
of Chebamba my heart would have sunk within 
me. They were upon me. : So we stopped and 
gave ‘Moya’ (salutation), and then were off 
again. Such a noise! In a few moments the 
Zappo chief, Melumba N’Cuso, came, and with 
him a great crowd with drums and guns. By 
previous arrangement Chebamba was to show 
me where the dead were, and late in the after- 
noon took me to the place.” [This place, spoken 
of by the missionaries in their letters as the 
“fatal trap,” where so many of the people were 
slaughtered, is now particularly described by 
Mr. Sheppard, who continues:] “To enter the 
‘fatal trap’ you must get down on your knees. 
A man brought me a:kind of drink in a pot and 
placed it before me; but I refused, asking for 
water instead, which I could hardly drink be- 
cause the man’s hands were even then dripping 
with the crimson blood of innocent men, women 
and children. The camp or trap is 80 yards long 
by 40 wide, and is full of the odors of the dead 
lying about. The chief remarked: ‘ You don’t 
like my treatment of the Bakuba people, do 
you?’ I replied, ‘'That is not my palaver; the 
State has sent you, and so you have to go by 
your instructions. But was the palaver a strong 
one?’ I asked in such a way as to draw the 
great chief out. He replied, ‘I have been here 
nearly two months. I demanded thirty slaves 
from this side of the river, thirty from the other 
side, rubber, goats and fowls. They only gave 
me eight slaves, two points of ivory, 2,500 balls 
of rubber, a few goats and fowls, and some corn 
and chumby.’ He continued: ‘I don’t like to 
fight, but the State told me if the villages re- 
fused to pay to make fire.’ I then inquired to 


what tribes the State had sent him. He replied, 
‘To the Bakete [in whose bounds our mission is 
located], to the Bena Pianga and to the Ba- 
kuba, and especially to Lukenga’s people,’ among 
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whom we are just planting a new station. 

‘Are you going to Lukenga’s?’ I asked. The 

chief evaded, but one of his men eagerly said 

‘Yes, and we are going to kill them all.’ I then 

inquired, ‘How many guns have you?’ The 

chief answered, ‘One hundred and thirty cap- 

guns and eight State rifles, and plenty of pow- 

der, a big box full, which the State gave me, and 

plenty of caps.’ ‘ How did the fight come up?’ 

I asked. Melumba, the chief, replied: ‘I sent 

for all their chiefs, sub-chiefs and men and 

women to come on a certain day to finish the 
palaver. When they had entered these small 

gates [he pointed to the fence around the spot] 

I demanded all my tribute and threatened death 

if they refused. They did refuse, and I ordered 

the gates closed and killed them here inside the 
fence.’ ‘How many did you kill?’ I asked. He 
replied: ‘ We killed plenty. Would you like to 
see some of them?’ He then added, ‘I think we 
killed between eighty and ninety, besides those 
in other villages to which I sent my people.’ 

The chief and I then walked out on the plain 
near the camp. There were three people lying 
near with the flesh carved off from the waist 
down. ‘ Why are these bodies carved so, leav- 
ing only the bones?’ I asked. ‘ My people ate 
them,’ he answered promptly. He then ex- 
plained: ‘The men who have young children do 
not eat people, but all the rest eat them.’ Near 
by was the body of a large headless man. 
‘ Where is this man’s head?’ I asked. ‘Oh.’ the 
chief replied, ‘they have made a bowl of his 
forehead to rub up tobacco and diamba in.’ As 
we continued our walk I counted forty-one bod- 
ies. I asked: ‘ Where are the rest?’ He an- 
swered, ‘ The rest were eaten by my people.’ As 
we returned to the camp we saw the dead body 
of a young woman lying near with the right 
hand cut off. I asked what this meant, and Me- 
lumbo N’Cuso explained that they always cut 
off the right hand to give to the State on their 
return. ‘Can you show me some of these 
hands?’ I asked. He then led me to a shed 
. covered with a framework of sticks, under which 
a slow fire was burning, and there they were, 
the right hands of the victims of the slaughter. 
I counted them, eighty-one in all. 

“There were about 500 Zappo-Zaps in this 
raiding party, which had been sent out by the 
State to collect tribute of ivory, rubber, etc., 
from the Bakete, the Bakuba and other tribes.” 


Such is the graphic, sickening story 
which this heroic missionary tells of 
what he saw. The barbarity of these deeds 
should cause all enlightened nations to rise 
up and demand of the Kongo Free State au- 
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therities an account. The members of this 
mission in the Kassai district have already 
sent their statement and protest to the au- 
thorities in Brussels, and doubtless proper 
steps will be taken by the Church which 
they represent in America to have the matter 
brought to the attention of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment through our own Department of 
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Mr. Harum 
By Ray 


€ €¥ SOLD the deakin a nice litter of Buk- 
| shire pigs, this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Harum, in a conversational tone. 

“You hevn’t any Bukshire pigs!” said 
Mrs. Bixbee, suspiciously, looking up from 
her knitting. 

“TI dunno as I said I hed any, did I?” 
said David. “I said I sold the deakin some.” 

“Tf you’ve got a story, you might jest as 
well tell it right out,” said Aunt Polly, “ be- 
cause you won’t be happy a minnit until you 
do, you know.” 

“ You rec’lect,” said David, abruptly, “‘ thet 
I was down in the ten-acre lot this morn- 
ing with a kalsomine outfit, makin’ over the 
punkin crop into watermelons? ” 

“ David!” said Aunt Polly, reproachfully, 
“you told me you was goin’ to spray the 
turkey gobbler with Paris green and turpen- 
tine, because he was gettin’ all et up with 
slugs!” 

“Did I?” said Mr. Harum. “I’d forgotten 
what I told you.. Wa’al, as I was sayin’, I 
was down in the lot, workin’ hard, when all 
of a sudden they was a great screelin’ an’ 
scrawlin’, an’ a hul litter of little white York-’ 
shire pigs come yappin’ in with the deakin’s 
great, fat, lazy Newfoundland dog behind ’em. 
I dunno what Carlo was reck’nin’ to do with 
"em whenv he got ’em thar, but he hadn’t 
figgered on findin’ me, for sartin’, an’ he 
stopped an’ sort o’ begun ter look for things 
in the grass. Mebbe I said somethin’ pretty 
strong to him when he fust come in, but then 
I rec’lected that Carlo hed alwus been an 
obligin’ sort of a dog, tho ignorant, an’ I 
thought mebbe he’d do suthin fer me. So 
Carlo ’n I druv the pigs up to the barn, and 
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State. King Leopold himself granted a per- 
sonal interview to Mr. Lapsley, the pioneer 
of this mission, and showed him much kind- 
ness. For twenty-five years he has given 
evidence of a warm and philanthropic heart, 
and it can hardly be possible that such bar- 
barous deeds as have been committed in the 
KXassai district will be approved by him. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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then I explained to him thet he was to im- 
pussonate a Bukshire hog, an’ the pigs was 
to: be his litter.’ 

* David!” exclaimed Aunt Polly, looking 
up, “you didn’t!” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mr. Harum, “but 
Carlo did. I tuk the sheep shears an’ clipped 
him off jest as neat as you ever see, an’ then 
I asked him did he puttickularly want his 
tail left on.” 

““T s’pose he said he did,” said Mrs. Bixbee, 
sarcastically. 

“He didn’t say nuthin’,” said Mr. Harum, 
“and I thought if it didn’t matter to him 
it didn’t matter to me, so I cut it off. Carlo 
was a little disap’inted, I reck’n, but he ought 
ter hev told me. Then I painted his nose 
yaller, with pink trimmings, and kalsomined 
the rest of him with the very handsomest 
black spots I knew how. He made up into a 
lovely hog.’’.- 

“Then I s’pose you hung him on the 
clothes line to dry,” said Aunt Polly, skeptic- 
ally. 

“Wuss’n thet!” said David. “I put him 
in the hay loft with instructions to be very 
careful what he did, an’ on no account to 
set down till his tail got well, an’ what’d 
he do but get out an’ chase the calf till he 
scared it to death! Calf wasn’t accust’med 
to bein’ barked at by a hog.” 

“Do you remember what I told ye I was 
goin’ to do when I started out after dinner? ” 

“You told me,” said Aunt Polly, severely, 
“thet you was goin’ to wash the hens in 
kerosene an’ then burn it off to get the moths 
out of their feathers.” 

““Wa’al I changed my mind,” said David, 
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“au finished kalsominin’ the little pigs, in- 
stead; they made the puttiest little Buk- 
shires you ever see. Then I went down ter 
the deakin’s, an’ found him in his shirt 
sleeves, puttin’ a spigot in a tarnal big hor- 
net's nest in the yard. 

““* Great year for honey,’ ”’ I says. 

“* Yep!’ says he. ‘Won’t you come in?’ 

“* Deakin,’ says I, ‘my fat Bukshire hog’s 
gone an’ cut her tail off on a barb wire fence, 
an’ I want suthin to put on it. Hev you got 
any whisky an’ quinine?’ 

“* Come in,’ says he, ‘an I'll see what I 
can do fer you.’ 

“*T’m clean discouraged raisin’ pigs,’ says 
I. ‘I had the puttiest litter of Bukshires in 
town, an’ three on ’em hev died this week; 
only ten left, now. I’d sell the hul outfit f’r 
the trouble I’ve had raisin’ ’em.’ 

“*T’ve got to walk down the road a piece,’ 
said the deakin; ‘mebbe I'll go along with 
ye,’-—and he come the hul way home, jest as 
I Knew he would. I kep him off lookin’ at 
the bantam rooster for a minnit while I 


went around to the barn, an’ told Carlo thet 
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if he barked I’d cut his tail off pom I 
asked him to try an’ grunt once or twice, 
quiet like, if he could, while we was lookin’ 
at him, but 1 guess he didn’t bear me much 
good will, an’ he didn’t so much as try. 
He looked putty nice with the pigs, though, 
and by and by the deakin says, ‘Ill give ye 
nine dollars f’r the outfit, jest as they are, 
an’ take ’em off your hands, if you’re sick 0’ 
raisin’ ’em’” 

“<Wa’al,’ says I, ‘it’s a ridic’lous price, 
but a bargain’s a bargain,’—an’ last I saw he 
was drivin’ ’em home, admirin’ the way 
Carlo walked.” 


“Waal, thet do beat all!”’ exclaimed Aunt 
Polly. : 


Mr. Harum walked slowly to the window, 
and then said, suddenly, ‘‘I reckon I’ll stay 
in the chiny closet the rest of the afternoon, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Land sakes! what for?” said Mrs. Bix- 
bee. 

“The deakin’s comin’ down the road kind 
o’ impatient,’ said David. “I calclate 
Carlo must hev forgot himself, an’ barked!” 

New Haven, Conn. 
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66 WORLD entirely free from adver- 
A tisements,” says Sir E. J. Poynter, 
president of the Royal Academy, 

“is a dream too enchanting to be realized.” 
The reference to advertisements is to those 
disfiguring and often hideous placards, as 
well as the signs painted on rocks and 
barns, here in America, had the speaker 
known of them, which vulgarize many of the 
most beautiful drives and views in Great 
Britain and America. The seizure of the 
highways by the followers of this “ vandal 
industry,” as Mr. BE. S. Martin has called it, 
has found appropriate designation in the epi- 
thet, “ modern highwayman,” given to them 
by Richardson Evans, Esq., the honorable 
secretary of that active English Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising— 
a formidable name which has been shortened 
for everyday use, like a registered cable ad- 
dress, into “Scapa.” It was this society 


which Sir E. J. Poynter was addressing, a 
society of which he is only one of many dis- 
tinguished members. 

It is rather curious, something Sir HB. G. 
Poynter, P. R. A., cannot be expected to 
guess, that to find the one spot in the world 
for the realization of his “enchanting 
dream ” it must be sought on an island of 
the Pacific, out of the track of ordinary trav- 
el, in a place where such refinement of mod- 
ern civilization is least to be expected, in 
Hawaii, in fact. Says Mrs. Todd, wife of 
the Amherst professor of astronomy, in 
“Corona and Coronet,” her book describing 
her yachting trip across the Pacific: 


“Careless guardians of highwaysin the United 
States might well take to heart the practical 
lesson from Hawaii, whose intelligent as well as 
esthetic appreciation’ protects and enhances 
every roadside beauty. The district about Hilo 
is now used extensively in cultivating coffee; 
















































but although the land costs only $5 or $6 an 
acre, five times that sum is used in clearing it 
for, plantations. But no settler is allowed to 
bring his fields to the roadside; a border of 
natural growth must he left, not less than 150 
feet wide, between his coffee plants and the 
highway. He may keep 400 feet (along the 
road) of open lawn before his house. Otherwise 
no border growths must ‘be cut, and I hear the 
prescribed width is now increased by 100 feet. 

“With natural loveliness so jealously guard- 
ed on every hand, I could but remember certain 
drives in New England, once fair and beautiful, 
now reduced to scenes of painful devastation ; 
where farmers, in temporary lack of occupation, 
might have been seen cheerfully mowing banks 
of maiden-hair, chopping down trees, blackberry 
and elder bushes, pulling up clematis by the 
roots, and setting fire to the pathetic remnants. 
Here in remote Hawaii, every tree and 
shrub, flower and vine, is watched and cared 
for; and a total dearth of advertising signs on 
rocks and conspicuous places is enforced by 
law.” 


Not a few travelers have returned from an- 
other charming island of the sea under the 
impression that it can claim a like distinction 
to Hawaii’s. It is now almost seventeen 
years since Lady Brassey, on approaching 
Bermuda in her famous yacht, the “ Sun- 
beam,” thus recorded a blot on her first im- 
pressions: 


“We proceeded on our way to Hamilton, 
through tortuous passages, between tiny islets 
and rocks which were in many cases disfigured 
by the hideous boards of enterprising trades- 
men, stuck up in the most conspicuous places, 
apparently with the deliberate purpose of spoil- 
ing the picturesqueness of the landscape. I 
really think that the Bermudian House of As- 
sembly ought to pass a unanimous vote of cen- 
sure, disapproving such acts of vandalism, fol- 
lowed by an act of the legislature to prevent 
their recurrence in the future.” 

Bermuda visitors of late years, noting the 
conspicuous absence of these ‘“ hideous 
boards,” or of any obtrusive advertisements 
of the kind so familiar at home, have carried 
away with them a tradition that, acting on 
Lady Brassey’s hint, a law was actually 
passed prohibiting such defacement. As a 
matter of fact, the law was unnecessary. 
Gen. Russell Hastings, a well-known Ameri- 
can, now for many years a resident of Ber- 
muda, is authority for the statement that 
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Lady Brassey exaggerated the extent of the 
“hoardings,” as the English would say—nat- 
urally enough, since she had been for some 
time cruising out of sight of that sort of 
thing, and the shock to her unaccustomed 


“eyes was thus the greater—as the “hideous 


boards” were confined to a single. island. 
That island General Hastings himself leased 
and removed the eyesores. The advertiser, dis- 
covering how strong was public feeling, uned- 
ucated to thatkindof advertising, when atten- 
tion was once called to his methods, patriot- 
ically or prudently abstained from invading 
other islands; and thus ended the offense—an 
illustration of what the general community 
sentiment of itself could do to suppress the 
“modern highwayman” were it but effective- 
ly existent. This island aspect of the subject is 
one that should appeal to the militant patriot- 
ism of every American. Already, under the 
protection of our flag, and apparently as a 
part of our civilization, the invasion of the de- 
facing advertisement has. begun in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, where the natives are receiving 
blackboard instruction, with their other les- 
sons in elementary English, as to whose to- 
bacco they should not fail to chew. : 

Here in America we are but just awaken- 
ing to the esthetic demands of community 
life. The setting aside of the Yellowstone 
Park as a national. charge, the preservation 
of Niagara by the joint action of New York 
State and Canada, and the proposed preser- 
vation of the Palisades, either by national 
purchase or by the joint action of the States 
of New York and New Jersey, are signifi- 
eant and cheering signs that this awakening 
has begun. But in minor matters, beyond 
the slow spread of village improvement soci- 
eties and of societies to beautify parks (as in 
Brooklyn), and the sporadic attempts of in- 
dividuals to do a little in particular neigh- 
borhoods as chance has located them, public 
callousness to general disfigurement is most 
discouraging. If one were to cite a conspicu- 
ous example of what individual effort can 
do, one would instance the campaign of Dr. 
G. Alder Blumer, who, while superintendent 
of the State Asylum at Utica, N. Y., success- 
fully banished the advertising signs border- 
ing the road from Utica to his summer home 
at Hart’s Hill. Later he extended his cam- 
paign from Utica to Yorkville, and bade fair 
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to make Utica, in that recognition of estheti- 
cism, the most noteworthy city of America. 
Uuluckily for Utica’s distinction, Dr. Blumer 
has changed his residence, and the signs be- 
gan to come back, so he states, ‘as soon as 
my back was turned.” In this connection it 
is but just to state that the New York Cen- 
tral, under the co-operating public spirit of 
Mr. Van Etten, the general superintendent, 
and of Mr. Daniel, the general passenger 
agent, has set an example to all other rail- 
foads by refusing (for more than ten years) 
the use of buildings or property controlled by 
the company to disfiguring advertisers, at a 
not inconsiderable cost in dollars and cents. © 

Turning to England, one finds what is as 
yet lacking in America, concerted and per- 
sistent effort represented in Scapa, the soci- 
ety alluded to at the outset, for the redemp- 
tion of the landscape from advertising dis- 
figurement. 
years (November, 18938) since the publication 
of the first issue of its official journal,.A 
Beautiful World, which has appeared regular- 
ly since that time at intervals of about a 
year. During a large part of this period 
‘progress seemed discouragingly slow, as 
must always be the case in a campaign for a 
purely esthetic reform. But the object of 
the society, announced in the initial issue of 
A Beautiful World, has been practical, defi- 
nite and consistently urged—an object thus 
stated in the preamble of the first draft of 
the proposed bill, published in that initial 
issue: “‘ Whereas, it is expedient that local 
authorities should be empowered to regulate 
the exhibition and distribution of advertise- 
ments, and to prevent the disfigurement of 
country places and towns.” That statement 
recognizes the fact that agitation to remove 
obnoxious advertisements entirely must fail 
in seeking too much, as a reform of this na- 
ture can only be advanced by steps—first 
short, then longer. The minimum step is to 
put the responsibility on local authorities. A 
sense of that responsibility can then be 
brought home by local and outside pressure. 

Various incicients at intervals encouraged 
the active spirits of the society. It is more 
than three years now since the London Coun- 
ty Council secured the “condemnation of 
some monster hoardings erected for adver- 
tising purposes,” and obtained “ judicial con- 





It is now something over six . 
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firmation of the rigid enforcement of the pro- 
hibition of sky signs.’ A little later came 
the incident of preventing the desecration of 
the well-known Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square, London, by using it as a background 
for flash-light advertisements. The vestry 
of St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields obtained from 
the Government a pledge of interference, and 
this sufficed to stop the outrage. In its issue 
of 1898 A Beautiful World was able to an- 
nounce some twenty attempts in different 
parts of Great Britain to check advertising 
abuses, most of them by resort to curious ex- 
pedients, owing to the absence of the desired 
law conferring power upon local authorities. 

But the great triumph of the principle of 
local regulation was the passage by Parlia- 
ment last year of a private act conferring 
upon the corporation of Edinburgh the de- - 
sired power to decide the places where ad- 
vertisements may be permitted. In 1896 
Edinburgh applied for power to regulate 
both sky-signs and other advertisements, but 
received only the first, the House of Com- 
mons committee “looking upon the pro- 
posal to regulate advertisements as a 
whim which could not pass into seri- 
ous legislation’”—the testimony of Mr. 
Hunter, the town clerk of Hdinburgh. 
The arguments urged on the second appeal 
to Parliament were: That advertising rivalry 
was “a growing evil threatening to destroy 
the amenity of the city;”’ that Edinburgh, as 
a favorite resort for visitors, was peculiarly 
liable to injury from damage to its beauty 
and attractiveness; that “ the citizens unani- 
mously called for protection; ”’ and that such 
protection was the right of a city which 
spends large sums every year on parks, gar-’ 
dens and other adornments. These argu- 
ments were convincing proof of the signifi- 
cant change of the legislative mind toward 
the reform, a change largely the result of the 
missionary work of Scapa. The fact that 
Edinburgh has received this power from Par- 
liament must go far toward securing the 
same right to all local authorities without 
the heavy expense involved in securing the 
passage of a private act—that is, must mate- 
rially help the chance of securing in the near 
future the passage of a general act. 

It need hardly be added that what is so 
close to consummation in Hngland is pos- 
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sible here in America through a like agita- 
tion, tho of course we must look, not to Con- 
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the example, others would quickly follow, 


and the suppression of the “ modern high- 


gress, but to the Legislatures of the several‘ wayman” might be accomplished at a com- 
States. 





the Independence Day of Japan, the 

date of the abolition of exterritorial- 
ity, and the beginning of political equality 
with the nations of the west. 

We must heartily acknowledge that Ja-. 
pan has made a splendid record in providing 
for the successful working of the treaties. 
No political experiment of such far reach- 
ing consequences between the east and west 
has ever before been tried. For the first 
time a non-Christian nation with widely dif- 
fering traditions and customs is intrusted 
with judicial authority over citizens and sub- 
jects of Christian nations. If successful, it 
will be a potent factor in breaking down 
race prejudices and demonstrating the prac- 
tical brotherhood of man. If it fail, it will 
set back the progress of the whole race no 
one knows how many decades. That Japan 
realizes its importance is amply shown by 
the efforts of this year to remove all possi- 
ble sources of friction. 

Here is the one thing of deepest interest 
to the west—how will foreigners fare in 
Japanese courts and at the hands of Jap- 
anese policemen ? A reassuring reply comes 
from such facts as these—the immense prog- 
ress in legal matters since the abolition of 
torture seventeen years ago; the open courts; 
the fully published codes in several lan- 
guages; and the manifest desire of the Gov- 
ernment to meet satisfactorily the new re- 
sponsibilities accorded through the treaties. 
But the records of last winter’s diet give us 
one view of possible friction. An attempt 
was made to bring the code of criminal pro- 
cedure more into harmony with English and 
American methods rather than to continue 


ST cactntaiame centers around July 17th, 


the use of the adapted French system, which 
has a secret examination of an accused per- 
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son without legal advice, and which also per- 
mits solitary confinement of ten-day periods 
which a judge may repeat until they amount 
to many months of imprisonment without 
public trial and without bail. 

Now, when it is remembered that out of 
less than five thousand Europeans and 
Americans in Japan, 1,763 are English and 
1,140 are Americans, and that such judicial 
methods in the hands of a nation new to 
them are sure to be a source of international 
friction, it is to be regretted that the pro- 
cedure was not amended so as to permit at 
least an accused person the benefit of coun- 
sel at his preliminary secret trial. If an ar- 
rested foreigner, ignorant of the Japanese lan- 
guage, could have the presence of a lawyer 
of his own nationality in this important step 
of his trial, it would go a long way toward 
strengthening confidence in Japanese courts. 
It is, indeed, understood that there is no 
strong objection to granting counsel at the 
secret examination, but since this would in- 
volve a recasting uf many parts of the crim- 
inal procedure, it could not well be done 
during the last session. As to the police, 
they have been everywhere instructed to 
bear themselves in a gentlemanly manner 
toward all foreigners, not to abuse their 
power when necessary to effect an arrest, 
and to arrest no one without evidence of vio- 
lation of law. 

July 17th hastened another great improve- 
ment in the way arrested persons are 
treated before trial. It was found that, pre- 
vious to that date, arrested persons in Tokyo 
were detained on the average seventy days, 
but in accusations of serious crime they aver- 
aged four months’ detention before release or 
conviction. This has already been very de- 
cidedly remedied. There is a good side, how- 
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ever, that must not be overlooked, that out 
of 4,675 criminal charges 26 per cent. were 
dismissed as groundless and without arrest, 
while all but 2 per cent. of those detained 
were found guilty. 

The attention of the nation was called to 
the importance of July 17th by a series of 
remarkable proclamations, beginning with 
the Emperor’s. This was full of good will 
toward foreigners, urging all the people to 
unite with him in promoting cordial rela- 


tions and in making the new treaties success- 


ful. This was followed by special notifica- 
tions from the cabinet ministers, so that all 
departments of government were fully in- 
structed with reference to the new responsi- 
bilities and duties consequent upon the op- 
eration of the treaties. 

It is impossible here to speak of each of 
these documents, but that of the educational 
department was most timely. For the pub- 
lic schools have been much permeated with 
the narrow idea that it is one sign of pa- 
triotism to insult a foreigner. I happen to 
know two ladies who were spat upon by 
students. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there is no foreigner residing in Japan who 
has not been repeatedly insulted by stu- 
dents with contemptuous terms on the pub- 
lic streets, sometimes right before their 
teachers or before policemen, with no re- 
buke whatever. Nothing has made Japan 
so disagreeable to foreigners as these eight 
or ten years of perpetual insult from the 
student class. The Minister of Education 
could have done nothing better than to say 
as he did: “If students cherish sentiments 
of petty arrogance and behave in a violent, 
outrageous or vulgar manner, not only will 
the educational system be brought into dis- 
credit, but also the prestige of the country 
will be impaired and its reputation may even 
be destroyed.” 

These words are none too strong. I think 
they have done great good all through the 
country. But I have some doubts as to the 
permanent effect. For the educational de- 
partment contains the most conservative of 
Japan’s conservatives, and the liberally 
minded men in it are completely swamped. 
It seems strange that right after these en- 
lightened edicts, the educational depart- 
ment should have issued instructions, that 
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while not mentioning Christianity, are 
plainly directed against Christian schools, 
many of which like the Doshisha and 
Aoyama schools, were established with the 
favorable aid of many prominent officials, 
including even cabinet members. No one, of 
course, questions the right of the Government 
to exclude religion from the public schools, 
but the very illiberal regulations directel 
too plainly against Christian schools have 
met with almost solid opposition by the na- 
tive press, and are deprecated by local au- 
thorities in numerous places. Moreover, the 
regulations, in ‘affirming that “ religious in- 
struction must not be given in any schools 
whose curricula are regulated by provisions 
of law, even outside the regular course of in- 
struction” seem to come very near an in- 
fringement of religious liberty guaranteed 
by the constitution. Especially when this 
action is defended by such a plea as this; 
that “it is no interference with religious lib- 
erty, which is the right of individuals to be- 
lieve as they like, but not necessarily liberty 
to propagate their religion.” 

Such regulations undoubtedly have a wider 
effect and can hardly fail to alienate the 
confidence of many of Japan’s best friends 
in England and America. But, after all, it 
is to be remembered that they are not laws, 
only regulations. And while they have se- 
riously disturbed the six great Christian 
schools, it is not a little remarkable that sey- 
eral Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have been since established in Government 
schools, and that Christian lectures have 
been publicly held in the halls of Govern- 
ment colleges. 

One more. of these notifications must not 
be overlooked. To the surprise of many, the 
head of the most powerful Buddhist sect is- 
sued a public letter to its adherents with a 


. toleration worthy of all praise. In this he 


says: “ Freedom of conscience having been 
granted by the constitution, no distinction 
must be made between the liberty enjoyed by 
alien and native creeds. The treaties hay- 
ing guaranteed to foreigners the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by Japanese 
subjects, that fact must be recognized in the 
conduct of all Buddhist priests no less than 
in that of laymen.” 

Such an edict is all the more remarkable 
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in view of the agitation by numerous Bud- 
dhists to get some Government recognition 
as the national religion. They have circu- 
lated widely the statement that Christian- 
ity, having no recognition whatever by the 
authorities, its chapels and churches not be- 
ing registered as such, and no notice being 
officially taken of its ministers or adherents, 
has no right in Japan. Many Buddhists 
have hoped to gain such Government rec- 
ognition as would quietly but effectually dis- 
credit Christianity. They have, however, 
completely failed. As soon as the treaties 
went into operation, the Government is- 
sued regulations requiring the registration of 
all religious teachers, foreigners as well as 
natives, with their denominational names, 
their methods of propagation, and places of 
meeting. Thus the Government gave to 
Christianity something like official sanction. 

Just at the close of the year, the authori- 
ties are showing a far more pronounced at- 
tidue toward Christianity, by laying before 
the diet a “ Bill relating to the Law of Re- 
ligions,” containing fifty-three articles, im- 
partially freeing all buildings and lands used 
for religious purposes from taxation, and 
making Christianity the equal of Buddhism 
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tn all political privileges. It is the avowed 
purpose of the Government not to interfere 
with religious liberty, but to give equal pro- 
tection to all. This bill may possibly be the 
Government’s broad way of nullifying the 
narrow action of the conservative educa- 
tional department. Any way, many Bud- 
dhists are greatly enraged, while the press 
is almost unanimously in favor of the bill. 
The Buddhists get many hard raps, of which 
this is one from a Sendai paper: “ We 
wish to advise our Buddhist friends to quit 
spending their precious time in this foolery, 
and to return home to mend their broken 
temple doors lest the gilded images catch 
cold.” 

This religious agitation has strangely af- 
fected Shintoism. The heads of the cen- 
tral Ise shrine have quietly abandoned all 
claim to being a religious body, and have re- 
ceived official permission to announce that 
Shintoism is not a religion, but a system of 
rites to be performed in memory of the di- 
vine sovereigns of the Empire. Thus one re- 
ligion has stepped down and out, while 
another has received official recognition. To 
such an unforeseen extent has the subtle in- 
fluence of this date, July 17th, been felt:! 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


In Luzon. 
By Chaplain T. G. Steward D.D. 


T length I have reached the headquar- 
A ters of my regiment, the famous 
Twenty-fifth (colored). We are en- 
camped in two towns on the Manila and 
Dagupan railway, about fifty miles north 
of Manila. Or, at least, we were so en- 
camped until 10 o’clock of December 2d, at 
which time four companies of the regiment 
under command of Captain O’Neil started 
upon what is called here a “hike,” which 
means an expedition through what is sup- 
posed to be hostile country. They will make 
their way over the mountains and reach the 
coast city, Iba, when they will meet supplies 
and form a junction with other forces. 
From present indications the war is about 
over, but the country is by no means settled. 


Bands of robbers still exist, making all travel 
dangerous and requiring a strong hand. The 
people are willing to organize local govern- 
ment, but at present they have not the power 
to defend themselves against Aguinaldo’s 
partisans. Evidently they are tired of strife 
and wish for peace. : 

Large numbers of them are passing 
through this town on their way southward, 
traveling in caribou carts and carrying with 
them their wives and children and their ef- 
fects. Many go on foot, carrying great loads 
on their heads. The people of this island 
outside of the large cities are mostly farmers, 
and they raise fine crops of rice and sugar 
cane. Corn grows in'this part of Luzon, and 
hucksters are bringing it into camp as boiled 
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corn. It is now at the proper age for boiling 


in Luzon 


in some neighborhoods near here, altho I 


have seen fields only about three or four 
inches high. 


The soldiers of our regiment have treated’ 


the natives so well that their camps are 
thronged with women and children, all of 
whom move about with perfect freedom. The 
foul story that two of our men were under 
sentence of death for outrages on Filipino 
women, which was telegraphed at great ex- 
pense to the United States, or fabricated 
there as a false dispatch, is absolutely un- 
true. Not a man of the regiment has ever 
been charged with such a crime. All the 
officers indignantly deny such an accusation. 
The colored soldiers, tho manifesting no 
sympathy with the nation’s armed foes, have 
nevertheless won the confidence of the peace- 
ful inhabitants. 

The Roman Church here is Christianity, 
and Christianity is Roman Catholicism, with 
very little exception. The bitterness against 
the Church appears to be concentrated 
against the friars, rather than against the 
Church entire. There are many grand old 
church buildings on the island, as well as 
many massive walls and works. The Span- 
iards built with great courage and faith, in- 


/ 


dicating their confidence in themselves and 


in their future. 

The Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, are all at work 
in and around Manila, almost altogether 
among the soldiers and foreign residents. 
The Methodists, however, have a Filipino 
mission started, with over eighty members 
and a native preacher in charge. If they 
are wise enough to ordain this highly quali- 
fied man, and not place over him a white 
American, whom he must obey and. instruct 
at the same time, their mission has before it 
a bright future. White supremacy is its 
dangerous rock, and upon it, if it should 
drift, its progress will be stopped, or I great- 
ly mistake the temper of the average Ma- 
layan. 

The Filipino appears not so trustful, and is 
not likely to leave the tutelage of the Roman 
Church to come under that of the Protestant, 
unless he shall see his own people taking 
liberal share in the leadership. 

The people marry very young, and as a 
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consequence get old early. Their’ families 
are large and their women vigorous and 
healthy. As I see them, they are modest 
and well behaved, and have a base from 
which can be developed as beautiful female 
character as any land can boast. Certainly 
the Filipinos may be classed. among the in- 
dustrious and progressive races. 

The movement of the people southward 
may be a return of refugees who formerly 
fied to the mountain regions to avoid war, or 
it may be an insidious movement by which 
Aguinaldo is transferring a part of his 
strength to the south. By the time this 
reaches your office the question will be set- 
tled. Those who_pass through here on their 
carts are mostly old men, women and chil- 
dren, but many of the carts are well loaded 
with provisions, and not a few demure look- 
ing young men tramp along with them. They 
are searched for arms and ammunition, 
which are rarely found. If they are refugees 
returning to their homes, it is a striking 
sign that they regard the war at an end. 
They are very polite and appear pleased with 
things as they find them. ‘ 

The men to be feared especially are the 
bolo men. These rove about in small bands, 
armed with the deadly bolo knife, and spring 
upon their victims from the bushes or tall 
grass, making usually quick work of them. 
For every man killed they cut a deep mark 
in their trusty knife. Already several sol- 
diers have been assassinated, but in some 
instances the soldier supposed to be un- 
armed has had his revolver at hand and has 
given the bolo man a counter surprise. These 
men are nothing more than murderers and 
must be reduced. They will be hard to 
catch, but American genius and pluck, sec- 
onded by the friendly. aid of the peaceful 
Filipinos, will eventually clear the country 
of these outlaws. 

I have been informed by very good au- 





» thority that an American restaurant on the 


Escolta practices discrimination against Fili- 
pinos and colored soldiers. Such conduct in 
this country at this time has not only the 
usual blameworthiness attached to it, but, in 
addition, is notoriously impolitic and: un- 
patriotic. It is a dishonor to the American 
nation. And yet here before me is the New 
Orient, published in Manila, saying: “ One 
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characteristic which has escaped general 
comment is the caste prejudice, which is 
strong in the Filipinos, like other Oriental 
countries.” Had the writer added to his 
sentence the words, “and America,” he 
would have been justified. 

The awakening of attention to Dr. Rizal, 
the great character of these islands, may 
cause new interest in his book, ‘ Noli me 
Tangere,”’ which really brought about his 
death. He was shot on the Lunetta on the 
31st of December, 1897, and the people of 
Manila are now engaged in the preparation 
of a literary monument to his memory in 
the character of an “ Album,” to which all 
their literary men and artists are asked to 
contribute. Rizal made great advances in 
anthropology, as became the special cham- 
pion of the darker races. It is claimed that 
his death was brought about through bribery 
by the friars, whose public and private 
life Rizal had shown up in his novel. I have 
heard a Filipino lady say the bribe “was 
three million dollars. When Rizal fell, pierced 
with four bullets, the friars shouted: ‘“ Viva 
Espana! Viva justicia!” One hour before 
he was led to death he was married to a 
beautiful German woman, who accompanied 
him to the place of execution. He had stud- 
ied at Heidelberg and enjoyed the friendship 
of William II. The story of his arrest and 
trial is a very pathetic one. 


CPR Dye 


A local government has been established 
here, and to-day I had to move out of the 
quarters which had been my home under 
tenure of military occupation and surrender 


‘them to Sefior Pablo, the president of the 


town. With him come also several commis- 
sioners to complete the town government. 
I had the privilege of meeting the Filipino 
priest to-day and secured his written ap- 
proval to my plan to open a school here an 
hour each morning for instruction in Eng- 
lish only. The school is for both children 
and adults and promises to be well attended. 
The priest is a native and seems to have the 
interests of his people at heart. He affirms 
that all the Filipinos are Catholics at heart, 
no matter what they may profess with their 
lips. 

So far had I gone when Saturday night 
came, and Sunday morning I held services 
with my men under the trees, and in the 
meantime circumstances had arisen render- 
ing all my plans for Bambon impracticable 
for the present. Monday, bright and early, 
the roar of artillery was heard and I was 
ordered to proceed to Manila. A bull train 


was attacked on Sunday not far from our 


headquarters, and an ever ready company 
was rushed out in pursuit. Everything is 
activity, with indications that the end is 
nigh. 
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The South’s Dual System of Education. 


By Nathan B. Young, 


INsTRUCTOR IN PEpAGoGy, GrorGIA STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


public instruction is generally known, 

as is also the raison @étre. This fact, 
to say the least, has made heavier her edu- 
cational burden and more difficult the prob- 
lem of her illiteracy. This system is man- 
aged by boards composed entirely of white 
men—here and there an exception. This fact 
is the cause of the appearance of certain 
evils in that branch of the system devoted to 
the education of negro youth. To call atten- 
tion, in a friendly and a conservative spirit, 
to two of the most serious of these evils and 


T HAT the South has a dual system of 


to suggest remedies for them is the object of 
this article. 

The first evil is the too frequent retention 
of immoral teachers in the negro schools. 
The corps of teachers in these schools is not 
as closely scrutinized, as to morals especial- 
ly, as the corps of teachers in the white 
schools. The reason is not far to seek. Be- 
ing white men, the members of the educa- 
tional boards, for evident reasons, are not 
reliably informed as to the status of negro 
society, and are, therefore, incompetent 
judges of the social standing among the ne- 
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groes of the applicants for election or reélec- 
tion to positions in their negro schools. In- 
deed, many of them, judging from insuflii- 
cient data, doubt that there is any de facto 
“negro society,” that there is any genuine 
evidence of his coming into a higher differ- 
entiated social life. Debarred by an unyield- 
ing race prejudice from social contact with 
him, they know nothing of his present-day 
fireside life—nothing of its practices, or of its 
ideals. Especially are they ignorant of the 
social life of the educated negro, with whom 
they come in contact less often than with 
the uneducated negro. It requires no argu- 
ment to prove that those whose duty it is to 
select teachers should have full and direct 
information regarding the social status 
of the intending or actual teacher. 
His reputation among his own peo- 
ple, if not his character, should certainly be 
known to them. 

Fortunately the remedy is as near as the 
evil is apparent. The negro patron, just as 
the white patron, should have direct official 
relation with all boards that manage separate 
schools and colleges for him. Where race 
prejudice yields thus much to reason and 
fair play, as it does already in some places, 
he should have representatives on the board. 
Where it does not yet so yield, there should 
be selected an advisory committee of negroes, 
to be a medium of communication between 
the board and its negro constituents. The 
members of this committee should be nomi- 
nated by them and confirmed by the board. 
It is a business matter, pure and sim- 
ple, and no maudlin sentiment growing out 
of this or that conception of the inherent or 
relative worth of race types can rightfully 
have any weight in its consideration. 

The second evil is the lax supervision of 
the work of negro schools. This laxity, it 
is needless to say, places that work in its 
results far below that of closely supervised 
schools. Negro teachers need the spur and 
the inspiration of close sympathetic super- 
vision as much as (indeed, more than, for 
their task is more difficult) their fellow 
teachers in the white schools; and to deprive 
them of it is seriously to handicap them and 
their work. It is an open secret that not 
only do the white schools, as a rule, get the 
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lion’s share of all school appropriations and 
equipments, and that, too, where the negro 
population equals, or exceeds, the white pop- 
ulation, but the white teachers also get the 
lion’s share of the professional supervision. 
This particular phase of the question must 
be treated as the Scotch dominie treated the 
difficult scriptural passage which he “ gazed 
squarely in the face, and passed on.” How- 
ever (recurring to the main question), the 
blame cannot be wholly placed upon the su- 
perintendents of education, but rather upon 
the conditions that environ them. One of 
these conditions is the fact that they are re- 
quired to supervise a duplex system of 
schools. This practically doubles their work, 
and renders it more difficult, even were all 
other conditions favorable, for them to give 
both sides pro rata attention. Again, each 
branch of schools presents problems arising 
out of conditions peculiar to itself; and a su- 
pervisor identified | with either one of the 
races concerned cannot impartially meet and 
solve them. 

The remedy for this evil, too, is near at 
hand. There should be negro supervisors, or 
superintendents, for negro schools. In this 
connection it can be remarked parenthetic- 
ally that the public institutions for the ne- 
gro’s secondary, industrial and higher educa- 
tion, with one or two needless exceptions, are 
presided over by negroes, tho yet under the 
general direction of white trustees for the 
most part. The same conditions (indicated 
in part above) which make duplicate schools 
necessary, make equally necessary duplicate 
supervisors as well as duplicate teachers. 
All superintendents of dual schools should 
have negro assistants whose time can be de- 
voted wholly to strengthening the class work 
of the negro schools, and thus secure in ef- | 
ficient service “value received” from the 
teachers. To do this requires constant, sym- 
pathetic contact with teacher, patron and pu- 
pil, both socially and professionally—an im- 
possible task under present circumstances 
for white superintendents. Unless every 
precaution is taken by these boards to keep 
their negro teachers also professionally 
abreast with the times, as well as morally 

clean, a large per cent. of the funds set aside 
for their negro schools (certainly larger than 
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the cost of the extra supervision) will be 
worse than wasted, and the end of these in- 
stitutions will be proportionally defeated. 
This remedy is also both practical and busi- 
ness-like. 

But some one may think that the points 
raised in this paper are without foundation, 
because, under the present educational ré- 
yime, the negro schools are as carefully 
guarded and as wisely guided as the white 
schools. This opinion cannot be .substan- 
tiated by the facts in the case. And this 
statement is made in the light of an eighteen 
years’ experience as teacher in all grades of 
negro public schools. There are exceptions 
in those communities where the policy here 
advocated is enforced in some form. The 
blame, as indicated elsewhere, cannot be 
placed upon individuals so much as upon the 
system of political, economic and _ social 
ideas under which the Southern people live. 
Others may think that the negro, tho a freed- 
man for nearly two score years, is not yet at 
the place where his wealth, intelligence and 
moral stamina guarantee his having any 
such décisive voice in the management of his 
educational institutions; that the negro does 
not desire it. I speak advisedly when I say 
that there is a strong undertone of opinion 
that is becoming audible that this right 
should be granted him. His apparent inac- 
tivity in this matter is the inactivity of de- 
spair, born of a dogged opposition to his ex- 






HOSE of my church-going readers 
who are familiar with Mozart’s opera 
of Don Juan and have even sung it in 

ehureh in— 

I am conscious of an interruption and a 
protest at this point, denying the allegation 
and defying the allegator. But I must 
insist on the truth of my statement. The 
tune “Smyrna” is not sung so much in 
church as it used to be, but you could find it 
in plenty of tune books twenty-five years 
ago. It is a beautiful melody, but not de- 





Our Washington Letter. 
By a Floor Correspondent. 


ercising any executive function in public 
matters. Besides, he meets on all sides that 
specious argument that, since the money for 
these schools comes mainly from the white 
man’s pocket, the negro should have no voice 
in determining the methods and direction of 
its disbursement. He should accept it gladly 
and silently as a free-will offering from his 
white fellow citizens. Of course this sooth- 
ing argument is contrary to the principles 
underlying civic taxation for the support of 
popular institutions. As to his ability to 
manage and supervise his own schools, the 
query arises, how else can he ever acquire 
this ability other than by having the fair 
test of a trial. 

In these bright days of our new national- 
ism, when sectional lines are literally being 
obliterated by the feet of citizen soldiers 
marching from all sections to carry the 
blessings of this republic to other climes, 
would it rot be at once a delicate and a 
prophetic step to grant them (as an earnest 
of good faith) the privileges—rather the 
rights—here advocated, and thus throw 
around their negro institutions of public in- 
struction the same professional and moral 
safeguards that they rightly throw around 
their own educational institutions? What 
State or municipality has the wisdom and 
the courage to take the initiative in this mat- 
ter—indeed, to follow the initiative already 
taken by this nation’s capital? 
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votional, except as it expresses the devotion 
of the fickle coquet in the opera as she con- 
soles her bruised lover. 

However, as I was about to say when in- 
terrupted, an interesting part of this mag- 
nificent opera, which will always live among 
the supreme efforts of musical genius, is 
that where the marble statue of the old 
commander nods its head to the terrified 
squire of Don Juan, accepts his satirical 
invitation to dinner and comes down at the 
appointed time from his pedestal to take 












vengeance on his murderer. I have just 
been looking at the commanding figure of 
Daniel Webster on Massachusetts Avenue 
and Sixteenth Street, which we dedicated 
last week and unveiled in rain and mist. 
The statue is a welcome addition to our pub- 
lic monuments, and in this case there was 
no need of making a horse as well as a man. 
Webster furnished a splendid figure for a 
statue. The artist had only to take the mold 
of the man and let the eager metal fill it. It 
is strong, authoritative, imposing. His lips 
are sealed, but there is a mighty eloquence 
in his massive brow. If phonographs had 
only been invented and perfected sixty years 
ago and made to imitate the voice with the 
docility of the telephone, we might by some 
internal mechanism hear the great orator de- 
liver from his statue some of the great sen- 
tences which are chiseled on the pedestal, 
but which are not easy to read. 

I have seen a good deal of Washington 
first and last for thirty years, but never has 
it seemed to be so vitalized, so far-reaching, 
so forth-putting and world-embracing in its 


influence as to-day. Of course, during the - 


Civil War life at Washington must have 
been intense; but it was the intensity which 
comes from a struggle for self-existence. It 
was the intensity of fever when the blood is 
above the normal heat and the heart is un- 
naturally excited. But to-day this teeming 
life at Washington is not the result of mal- 
ady, but of superabundant health and vigor. 
Like a hundred-armed giant the nation is 
reaching out in every direction both to give 
and to take. Externally the majestic dome 
of the Capitol is calm and apparently con- 
tented with its own span, and the goddess 
of iiberty—if it be a goddess of liberty— 
maintains her accustomed statuesque poise. 
But what activity there is beneath it! Four 
hundred and _ forty-seven congressional 
brains, more or less, are sizzling and seeth- 
ing and exhaling ideas, emotions, schemes, 
plans and projects, some of them of a diam- 
eter equal to that of the planet and others 
literally, cablewise or shipwise, planning to 
encircle the globe. You can read it in the 
signs over the new committee rooms. You 
can hear it in the buzz of talk in the corri- 
dors and cloak room. The talk of the day 
is the Nicaragua Canal, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
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the Philippines, Alaska, Siberia, the abso- 
lute necessity of a trans-Pacific cable, the 
open door to China and Japan. We are no 
longer content with a continental growth. 
Our growth is ultra-marine and ultra-con- 
tinental. The Insular Committee, which in 
its make-up is not exceeded in strength by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
nearly all of whose members are chairmen 
of other important committees, is dealing 
in the House with the problems of Porto 
Rico and Cuba. Other work must give way 
to this. In the Senate there is a committee 
on our relations with Cuba, another on the 
Philippines, another on the Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, and they are in full blast. 
Then the Naval Committee is wrestling with 
the Pacific cable problem, and Colonel Hep- 
burn in the House, and Mr. Morgan in the 
Senate, are trying to cut the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal. 

If you go to the departments it is just the 
same. In the War and Navy departments 
the possible Pacific cable is uncoiling itself 
in every direction. General Greeley is still 
confined to his home, but Captain Squire is 
simply boiling over with enthusiasm for this 
great project, and has been up to electrify 
the committee. In the Agricultural Depart- 
ment they are working like beavers to show 
the new fields for agricultural products. In 
the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury they 
are pouring out cataracts of figures on im- 
ports and exports. In the State Depart- 
ment, as they look toward China, they are 
quoting from the new revelation of John 
Hay, “I have set before thee an open door 
and no man shall shut it.” In the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce of the State Depart- 
ment they are gathering arrays of figures 
from consular reports to supplement those 
gathered in this country. Our consuls are 
working industriously to open new chan- 
nels for American trade on the continent of 
Asia, and down stairs, where Mr. Kasson, 
the genius of reciprocity, presides, wireless 
telegraphy, diplomatic but effective, is car- 
ried on with vigilance and skill in a give- 
and-take game of commercial opportunity. 
All of which shows that the United States 
is reaching out toward other nations, and 
that other nations are reaching out toward 
the United States. It is not merely the 
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problems of our fléw pdssessions which are 
kindling the brains of our Congressmen and 
Cabinet officers; it is the vast commercial 
opportunities which’: are opening for the 
United States on the great Asiatic continent. 

The field of eloquence has been shifted 
again this week from ‘the Senate to the 
House. The Roberts case has furnished the 
material. Of the Committee of Nine, a ma- 
jority of seven favored a report preventing 
Mr. Roberts from taking the oath; a minor- 
ity of two favor admitting him to the oath 
and then excluding him by a two-thirds 
vote. It will thus be seen that there is no 
difference in regard to the fact of Mr. Rob- 
erts being a polygamist; as at the begin- 
ning of the fight, it only concerns a method 
of procedure. The case is interesting from 
the obliteration of all political lines. Of the 
two minority members, Mr. Littlefield, of 


Maine, is a Republican, and Judge De Ar-- 


mond, of Missouri, is a Democrat. When 
Mr. Littlefield was giving his able argument 
for the minority report, Judge De Armond 
sat near him on the Republican side of the 


House and passed to him volumes and pa- 


pers as he called for them in his citations. 
Another illustration of the absence of party 
lines in the debate is the fact that Speaker 
Henderson called Mr. Richardson, the leader 
of the Democracy, to the chair during a por- 
tion of the debate. I cannot remember that 
Mr. Reed ever did this when any live ques- 
tion was up, though he did call Democrats 
to the chair when men were delivering eulo- 
gies over deceased members and there was 
no likelihood that parliamentary discussion 
would take place! Very important parlia- 
mentary questions are involved, however, in 
this Roberts case, and no man could deal 
with them better than Mr. Richardson, the 
Democratic candidate for that position, if 
they had arisen. Mr. Littlefield, by the way, 
is the successor of Mr. Dingley, and this, his 
first speech in the House, made a strong im- 
pression. Physically speaking, there could 
hardly be a stronger contrast than exists 
between him and his predecessor. Mr. Ding- 
ley was small, with a weak voice. He could 
be heard hardly half across the floor; Mr. 
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Littlefield is tall, with a resonant voice which 
fills the chamber. On the majority side, Mr. 
Tayler, the chairman, made another strong 
speech. Mr. Landis, of Indianapolis, the 
only man on the committee who is not a law- 
yer, made the most taking, interesting and 
amusing speech, and excited more applause 
and laughter than has been awakened dur- 
ing the debate. But it is around legal points 
that the argument is mainly revolving, and 
these have brought out some of the best 
lawyers of the House. Judge Lacéy has 
shown some of the complications which arise 
from not regarding Mr. Roberts as a mem- 
ber. Judge Powers, of Vermont, on the other 
hand, has pointed out the difficulty of admit- 
ting him and then expelling him for acts" 
committed before he was elected to Congress. 
Mr. McPherson has made an effective reply 
to Mr. Littlefield, and Judge De Armond, on 
the other hand, has come ably to the help 
of his Republican colleague. 

Mr. Roberts was on the floor of the House 
to-day; he will’not be there to-morrow. 

The sad news of the week has been the 
sudden death, by being thrown from his bi- 
cycle, of Prof. Henry A. Hazen, the me- 
teorologist of the Weather Bureau. Professor 
Hazen was one of the most capable and effi- 
cient members of the Weather Bureau. He 
was enthusiastic in his profession, fond of 
investigation, full of enterprise and a suc- 
cessful inventor in the line of his work. He 
was respected by all who knew him and 
loved by those who knew him best. Per- 
sonally I have known him for over thirty 
years. He was the son of Rev. Allen Hazen, 
lately deceased, who for most of his life was 
an able and devoted missionary in India. 
The sister of Professor Hazen is also a mis- 
sionary in India. When I last saw Professor 
Hazen he spoke to me with enthusiasm of 
the balloon voyages he had made and told 
me of a friend of his, who, having safely 
descended from a balloon, was thrown out 
of a buggy and had his leg broken as he was 
riding home. He laughingly remarked that 
locomotion in the air was safer than on the 
ground. Sad it is that his own death should 
have given such a tragic point to his satire. 
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Rahmani’s Patristic Discovery.* 


a7 
By Prof. A. C. McGiffert, D.D. 

Tus recently published Testament of Our 
Lord is an interesting document well worthy 
of careful examination, tho neither so an- 
cient nor so important as its editor would 
have us believe. The full title of the work 
is as follows: “‘ Testament or Words which 
Our Lord Spoke to His Holy Apostles When 
He Had Risen from the Dead, and which 
Were Written by Clement of Rome, a Disci- 
ple of Peter, in Eight Books.” It was found 
in a seventeenth century Syriac manuscript 
in the Catholic Metropolitan library at Mosul, 
ou the Tigris,and afterward in aSyriac manu- 
script of the sixteenth century in the Borgian 
Museum of Rome. A part of it is contained 
also in a Syriac manuscript in the National 
Library at Paris, belonging probably to the 
eighth century—the celebrated Codex Sanger- 
manensis 38. There is also in the Borgian 
Museum an Arabic manuscript containing an 
Arabic version of the Testament which Rah- 
mani promises to publish in the near future. 
Upon the basis of these manuscripts he has 
given us in the present volume a critical edi- 
tion of the Syriac text of the Testament, with 
a Latin translation, prolegomena and disser- 
tations. The Testament, as published by Rah- 
mani, constitutes the first two books of a 
Syriac collection of ecclesiastical laws 
(dtardgecc or Constitutiones Apostolorum), em- 
bracing eight books and known by the name 
of “The Apostolic Octateuch,” a name sug- 
gested by Lagarde to distinguish it from the 
well-known ‘“ Apostolic Constitutions” in 
eight books. This Octateuch, which is found 
entire in the first two manuscripts referred 
to above, and in a fragmentary form in the 
Codex Sangermanensis, is made up largely 
of extracts from the Apostolic Church Order 
and the Apostolic Constitutions, and contains 
nothing not found in other works published 
long ago except the two books of the Testa- 
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ment just issued’ by Rahmani. So much of 
these two books as is found in the Codex San- — 
germanensis (about one-fourth of the whole) 
was published by Lagarde as long ago as 
1856 in his “ Reliquie Juris Ecclesiastici An- 
tiquissime Syriace,” and a retranslation into 
Greek in his “ Reliquie Juris Eccles. Antiq. 
Greece,” of the same year. The Testament was 
therefore not. wholly unknown (cf., e. g., the 
reference to it in Harnack’s “ Altchristliche 
Litteraturgeschichte,” Vol. I, p. 779), tho as a 
matter of fact the portions published by La- 
garde did not contain much of interest and 
excited very little attention. 

The Testament, which is divided into two 
books and prints, with the Latin translation, 
nearly 150 pages in Rahmani’s edition, con- 
tains, after a brief introduction recording the 
appearance of the risen Christ to his Apos- 
tles, an extended eschatological discourse 
(Chapters 2-13) of a highly colored character, 
the whole of which was published by La- 
garde from the Codex Sangermanensis, and 
a fragment of which was found in a Latin 
version by Prof. M. R. James, of Cambridge, 
and published by him in 1893 in his “‘ Apocry- 
pha Anecdota,” pp. 153, 154 (“‘ Texts and Stud- 
ies,” II, 3). The remainder of the Testament 
(Book: 1, Chapters 14-47, and Book II, in 27 
chapters) contains elaborate directions of 
Christ touching the interior arrangement of 
churches, the selection, ordination and duties 
of ecclesiastical officers, the conduct of the 
eucharistic and other religious services, the 
adininistration of baptism, prayer, fasting, 
aimsgiving and other similar matters. With 
the exception of the eschatological discourse 
at the beginning, the work is of the same 
general character as the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the Canons of Hip- 
polytus (cf., Achelis on the “ Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” Vi, 4), the so-called Egyptian 
Church Order (compare Achelis, ibid.), and 
the so-called Apostolic Church Order (ef. 
Harnack, in the “ Terte wnd Untersuchungen,” 
lI, 4); and large sections of it resemble very 
closely, or are practically identical with, sec- 
tions in ong or another of the first three of 
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those works. The exact relationship between 
the four paraliel documents is not altogether 
clear. . 

Rahmani maintains that the new found 
Testament is one of the sources used by the 
compiler of the Egyptian Church Order, and 
that the latter was employed in the composi- 
tion of the eight books of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, which in turn underlies the Can- 
ons of Hippolytus, thus making the Testament 
the earliest of the parallel documents. But his 
attempted demonstration is quite inadequate. 
The problem, in fact, is much more compli- 
cated and difficult than Rahmani seems to 
think, and cannot be settled in the brief and 
summary fashion employed by him. There 
are still many unsolved problems connected 
with the three documents that have long 
been in our hands, and discovery of the Testa- 
ment rather complicates the situation than 
otherwise. The new material supplied by it 
may ultimately aid in determining the mu- 
tual rejations of all the parallel works, but a 
thoroughgoing investigation not only of the 
writings that have been referred to but also 
of widely scattered references in the Fathers 
will be necessary before anything like a sat- 
isfactory conclusion can be reached. At pres- 
ent the divergence of opinion touching the 
three already known parallel documents is 
about as wide as it could be. For instance, 
in an elaborate work upon the Canons of 
Hippolytus, the first critical work upon the 
subject, published in 1891 (“‘ Texte wnd Unter- 
suchungen,” VI, 4), Achelis maintains that in 
their original form the Canons are as old as 
the beginning of the third century, and that 
they were used by the compiler of the Egyp- 
tiau Cburch Order, which in turn was used 
ir the composition of the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions; while, on the other 
hand, the well-known Roman Catholic schol- 
ar, Professor Funk, of Tiibingen, in a work 
on the Apostolic Constitutions, published a 
little later than Achelis’s work but before 
the end of the same year, denies the existence 
of an older form of the Canons of Hippolytus 
and holds that both the Canons and the 
Egyptian Church Order are later than the 
eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions 
and based upon it. Achelis is probably near- 
er right than Funk, at least as far as con- 
cerns the Egyptian Church Order, but his 
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views are beset with many serious difficul- 
tics, only less serious than those of Funk; 
and it will doubtless yet appear that the mu- 
tual relationships are much more complicated 
than either of them has recognized. Mean- 
while the discovery of the Tesjament has in- 
troduced a new factor into the problem, and 
the whole question must be studied in its 
light. 

The somewhat hurried examination I have 
been able to give the matter in the brief time 
since the Testament came into my hands hard- 
ly warrants the expression of a critical opin- 
ion on my part, but so far as concerns the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Testament it 
seems to me improbable that either is direct- 
ly dependent upon the other, unless possibly 
at two or three points. The three appear 
rather to be parallel and for the most part 
independent developments from common 
suurces. So far as the felations of the Testa- 
ment to the other documents are concerned, it 
seems to me clearer and more direct, while in 
spite of the large amount of ancient material 
in it, giving it at certain points a decidedly 
archaic tone, its greater elaborateness and 
precision seem to point to a considerably 
laier stage of development than either the 
Egyptian Church Order or the Canons of 
Hippolytus. Beyond these general expres- 
sions of opinion I am not prepared to go at 
present. 

But, turning from this complicated problem 
in literary criticism, what is to be said about 
the date of the Testament? Rahmani assigns 
it to the latter part of the second century, but 
his grounds for so early a date will not bear 
inspection. Thus, for instance, he urges the 
fact that there are references in the Testa- 
ment to an existing state of persecution as a 
proof that it was written before the time of 
Constantine. But he overlooks the circum- 
stance that there are even more references 
of the same kind in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, which by common consent are as late 
as the latter part of the fourth century. All 
that such references prove in either case is 
the use of sources belonging to the pre-Con- 
stantinian period. The same is true of the 
references in the Testament to extraordinary 
spiritual gifts, which seem to Rahmani to 
point to a date as early as Irenzeus, when 
such gifts were still exercised, but in the 
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eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions 
there is an elaborate discussion of the sub- 
ject, apparently implying that such gifts 
were still common at the time the book was 
compiled, but really proving only the use of 
an early source. What is true of the refer- 
ences to persecution and to spiritual gifts is 
true of a number of other references to which 
Rahmani calls attention. Still other consid- 
erations, drawn from the directions of the 
Testament touching various ecclesiastical 
matters, lose their force when it is realized 
that the development of organization and 
worship went on at a very different rate and 
sometimes along widely different lines in dif- 
ferent parts of the Church. To draw par- 
allels, as Rahmani does, indifferently from 
East and West and to use them without dis- 
crimination to determine the date of the Tes- 
tament, is entirely unscientific. Space will 
not permit me to consider Rahmani’s argu- 
ments in detail. All of them, however strong 
they may seem when the Testament is viewed 
by itself and as one complete whole, break 
down when it is recognized as a composite 
work and when the similar phenomena in 
the parallel documents are taken into con- 
sideration. 

On the other hand, there are indications in 
the Testament, as it seems to me; of a date at 
least as late as the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, of a date, at any rate, not much, if at 
ali, earlier than the completion of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. The completeness of the 
work and the way in which it goes into de- 
tail and provides for all possible contingen- 
cies suggest a late date. Thus, for instance, 
in speaking of the various ecclesiastical offi- 
cers, their qualifications and duties are given 
with much greater fullness and in much 
more detail than in any of the parallel docu- 
ments. This is especially true of the deacon, 
who enjoys an uncommonly large share of 
attention. 

So, too, the explicit and elaborate rules for 
fasting, given in Book I, Chapter 22—a chap- 
ter which deals with the duties of the bishop 
and has no parallel in the other documents— 
and the careful laws touching inheritance 
ard bequests to the Church in Book II, Chap- 
ters 15 and 29. The same is to be said of the 
directions for the arrangement of the interior 


of a church, in Book I, Chapter 19, where the 
places to be occupied by the different orders 
of the clergy and the different classes of the 
people are indicated in detail (cf. Euse- 
bius’s description of the church built by 
Paulinus of Tyre in the early part of the 
fourth century, H. H., X, 4; and compare also 
the Apostolic Constitutions, II, 57, noticing 
the additions to the original Didascalia which 
underlies the first six books of the Constitu- 
tions. - See Lagarde’s edition of Bunsen’s 
““Analecta Ante-Nicena,” Vol. II.) 

Still further, the elaborateness of the cere- 
monial, including the long and carefully con- 
structed prayers, many of which are admira- 
ble both in form and content, points to a 
somewhat advanced stage in ritualistic de- 
velopment. The prayers of the Testament 
contrast very strikingly with the few and 
very brief prayers in the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus and the Egyptian Church Order; and 
while for the most part they are wholly inde- 
pendent of the prayers in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, and more concise than the longest 
oi: them, they yet approach them in compre- 
hensiveness. But most important of all is 
the theology of the Testament, which is the the- 
ology of the fourth century. Thus the doctrine 
of the Trinity is emphasized repeatedly, the 
word itself being used a number of times 
and prayer being addressed to all three Per- 
sons of the Trinity (Compare e. g., Book I, 
Chapters 19, and especially 23 and 28). It is 
interesting in this connection to notice that 
in the description of a morning service in 
Book I, Chapter 26, which has no parallels in 
the related documents, many of the prayers 
are addressed directly to Christ (so also in 
Book II, Chapter 7), while in all the parallel 
documents, so far as I have observed, the 
piayers are addressed to God through Christ, 
except for one brief prayer in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, VIII, 7. The expressions used 
ot Christ, especially in Book I, Chapter 28, 
aiso suggest the fourth century.’ Still fur- 
ther stress is laid in the Testament upon the 
incarnation as the basis of redemption, the 
conception being that man is saved by be- 
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creatum: ti bile et comprehensibilem; qui 
Deus est Romrt< over and over; and compare also chap. 
23, which contains equally strong language, 
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coming deified,? and that the first step in the 
process of the deification of humanity.is the 
incarnation of Deity; and even more. signifi- 
cant is the fact that the eucharist is viewed 
under this aspect as a means of feeding upon 
Deity and so becoming deified. 

It is true that all these ‘conceptions may be 
found in the writings of ante-Nicene fathers, 
but not until the fourth century do we find 
this general type of theology, which became 
ultimately all-controlling in the Eastern 
Church-—voiced in the liturgies and made a 
part of the mystagogical instruction impart- 
ed to the catechumens (cf., Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem’s Catechetics, Lecture XIX, sq). There 
are no controversial statements in the Testa- 
ment indicating that the compiler was inter- 
ested to attack and refute the views of oth- 
ers, but there is no mistaking the Eastern 
theology of the fourth century, and that the- 
oiogy is not confined to any one part of the 
work. 

We may conclude, then, that the Testament 
in its present form is at least as late as the 
feurth century. So far as the place of com- 
position is concerned, it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to decide between Syria and Egypt, tho 
Rahmani is undoubtedly right in thinking the 
fcrmer more likely than the latter. 

In discussing the probable date of the Testa- 
ment, I have already indicated many of its 
most characteristic features, and I have left 
myself space to speak only of two or three 
other points of interest, where it differs from 
the parallel documents and supplies us with 
material not found elsewhere. The ascrip- 
tions of the Testament, including not only the 
eschatological discourse at the beginning but 
also all the ecclesiastical regulations that fol- 
low, to Jesus Christ, is an interesting depar- 
ture from the common practice of ascribing 
such regulations to the Apostles. Possibly it 
was due to the desire to outdo other similar 
works and to claim an authority superior to 
theirs. The prayers, as I have already re- 
marked, are very largely new and contain 
much that is interesting. The sections upon 
tke duties of the various ecclesiastical officers 
are also almost wholly new. One matter of 
some interest to which I have not referred is 

2 Cf, e. g., Bk. I., chap. 26: gui in te confidunt ut dit 


fant; and Bk. II., chap. 7: per resurrectionem tuam 
docuisti ex hominibus. heri deos, 





the elaborate treatment of widows, who are 
mentioned as a special official class immedi- 
ately after the deacons, being given the place 
assigned in the Apostolic Constitutions to the 
deaconess. In Book II, Chapter 35, of the 
Testament they are apparently referred to 
urder the title of presbytere, or female pres- 
byters, a title already familiar from a few 
scattered references in ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, but of somewhat doubtful significance. 
On the other hand, deaconesses are also men- 
tioned in the Testament, but always after the 
church officers, where widows are men- 
tioned in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
ncething is said about their appointment or 
other duties. Evidently the widows of the 
Testament correspond to the deaconesses of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, while the deacon- 
esses of the Testament correspond to the wid- 
ows of the Constitutions. The two classes 
are described in both documents, and the 
siage of development is practically the same 
in both, but the names are interchanged. The 
Testament, as well as the Constitutions, marks 
a-later stage of development at this point 
than the Canons of Hippolytus and the 
Egyptian Church Order, which do not refer 
to deacenesses at all and which mention wid- 
ows only as an unofficial class after lectors 
ard subdeacons. 

Another point worthy of notice is the men- 
tion in the Testament of two, and only two, 
minor orders—viz., lectors and subdeacons, 
and in three cases in the order named (I, 23 
bis, II, 19). The fact that they are men- 
tioned in this order is cited by Rahmani as an 
argument for an early date, as the order indi- 
cated is undoubtedly more primitive than the 
reverse order. (It is found also in the Egyp- 
tian Church Order, while the other order is 
fuund in the Apostolic Constitutions.) But 
subdeacons are mentioned before lectors in 
three passages in the Testament (I, 23, 35, 44), 
and so the argument loses its force when 
applied to the Testament in its completed 
form. It is true, however, that the lector is 
a more important person than the subdeacon 
in the Testament, and seems to stand nearer 
the deacon than the latter. Exorcists, who 
are spoken of in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
are not mentioned in the T'estament, but exor- 
cism is put into the hands of the officers of 
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the churches in the Canons of Hippolytus 
and the Egyptian Church order. 

One of the most interesting things in the 
entire Z'estament is the creed which is em- 
ployed in connection with baptism in Book 
IT, Chapter 8. It is given in the form of ques- 
tions propounded to the candidate by the 
bishop (compare similar interrogationes de fide 
in Hahn’s “ Bibliothek der Symbole,” 2d ed., p. 
34 8q.), and runs as follows: 

“Dost thou believe in God the Father al- 
mighty? Dost thou believe also in Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who came from the Father, who 
is with the Father from the beginning, who was 
born of Mary the Virgin through the Holy 
Spirit, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
died, rose on the third day, alive again, from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, and is about to come to 
judge quick and dead? Dost thou believe also 
in the Holy Spirit?” 

This is entirely different from the two 
forms of the creed in the Egyptian Church 
Order and from the still more elaborate sym- 
bol in the Apostolic Constitutions (Book VII, 
Chapter 41); but it is substantially identical 
with the interrogatio de fide in the parallel 
passage in the Canons of Hippolxtus, except 
for the substitution in the latter of the clause, 
“Who came to save the human race,” for the 
clauses, ‘‘ Who came from the Father, who is 
with the Father from the beginning;” the 
omissions of the words “alive again,’® and 
the addition of the words “for us” after 
“ was crucified,” and of the words “ the Par- 
aclete proceeding from Father and Son,” at 
the end of the creed after “ Holy Spirit.” 

It is noticeable that both in the Testament 
and in the Canons of Hippolytus the custom- 
ary words, “ only begotten ” and “ our Lord,’’ 
are omitted in the second article and that no 
wention is made of the Church, of the for- 
giveness of sins or of the resurrection of the 
flesh. It is evident that the Testament and 
the Canons of Hippolytus represent two re- 
censions of the same original creed, which 
contained all except the italicized words in 
the form quoted above; and that creed, with 





8 The word reviviscens in Rahmani’s version reminds 
one of the vivus (in one case vivens) which is found in a 
number of Western versions of the old Roman symbols 
most of them of Spanish origin, (see Hahn’s Biddiothek der 
Symbole, 34 edition, §§ 37, 40, 54-58). So far as I am aware, 
it is found in no Eastern symbols. 
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the omissions indicated, is substantially iden- 
tical with the old Roman symbol. If the 
Canons of Hippolytus are of Western origin, 
as Achelis maintains, then we have in our 
J'estament the earliest direct testimony to the 
use of the old Roman symbol or of a symbol 
almost identical with it in the Hast, a fact of 
nv little interest. And at any rate we have 
in the Testament a baptismal symbol whose 
text differs at certain points from any hith- 
erto known—a text which must henceforth be 
reckoned witl in studying the'early history 
of creeds. 

In the light of all that has been said, it is 
evident, I think, that the Testament published 
by Rahmani contains not a little that is inter- 
esting and worthy of notice, tho the claims 
that he makes for it and that have been ac- 
cepted apparently without question in some 
quarters, are to be recognized as extravagant. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York. 





THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cross. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Ourtin. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. IL vols. $1.00 the volume.) Mr. Jere- 
miah Curtin’s translations of Sienkiewicz’s 
romances are growing to large proportions. 
The present story, like Quo Vadis, which 
has been so popular, is a strong and in 
places lurid, not to say repellant, piece of 
work. It is what may be called romantic 
realism. The story is aS romantic as Ivan- 
hoe, as horrible as imagination could make 
it, and as stirringly attractive as the best 
that Dumas pére ever wrote. Along with 
these elements go great beauty of sentiment . 
here and there, and the descriptions are 
sometimes strikingly effective. It is a co- 
lossal romance, its great length making it 
seem tedious in the reading. It is too long 
for even a synopsis to be given here. Love, 
kidnapping, savage fighting, and, indeed, the 
whole panoroma of fourteenth century ro- 
mance and picturesque brutality in Poland 
during the wars between the Poles and the 
German “ Knights of the Cross,” is pictured 
vividly on an immense canvas. While we 
have never had the extreme enthusiasm for 
Sienkiewicz that most people seem to be 
proud of, we acknowledge his powerful 
imagination, his large mastery of romantic 
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composition and his crude yet effective dra- 
matic style. The Knights of the Cross is, upon 
the whole, a disagreeable romance. Brutal- 
ity prevails in it. Many of its scenes are 
worse than merely brutal, and the greater 
areas of its action are filled with a base, if 
not debasing, atmosphere. 

THE NEw Pactiric. By Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft. (New York: The Bancroft Publishing 
Jompany. $2.50.) There will soon be a 
great library of books on the subject of our 
new possessions. The number of volumes 
already looks out of proportion to the time 
during which it has been accumulating. The 
latest accession is neither least in bulk nor 
insignificant in value. Mr. Bancroft has, in- 
deed, done his work with great ability and 
fairness. We have been especially impressed 
with the two chapters devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the policy of expansion. Both 
sides of the argument are forcibly presented, 
without undue leaning to either, but with a 
clear weight in favor of retaining the is- 
lands wrenched from Spanish misrule. This 
discussion is, however, but a small part of 
the book, which, besides describing our war 
with Spain and its general results to us and 
the world, proceeds to examine the new 
conditions in the Hast and the effect to be 
expected when trade relations now forming 
shall be fully consummated. Mr. Bancroft 
has apparently gathered his information 
from every possible source, and he has pre- 
sented it with force, if not always with lit- 
erery elegance. A very valuable book for 
the general reader, and handy for reference 
on account of an excellent index. 

THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) If Mr. Le Gallienne were less a ge- 
nius and more a muscular and somewhat 
earnivorous man of the everyday world we 
doubt not that his books would feel the 
gain. Somehow, while he charms, he fails 
to look veritably and touchably real; his 
stories seem stories and nothing more; the 
people in them are diaphanous—the wind 
mnight easily whisk them away. In this lit- 
tle story, a tenuous allegory, interest wavers 
like a phantom, and we are aware of a 
philter offered us in imitation of a natural 
tipple. No robust taste can find satisfac- 


tion in sipping such faintly drugged .and 


golden wheyed sillabub; yet in its way it is 
admirable. 

TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. By Margaret 
Bouvet. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) Miss Bouvet tells her old-time stories 
with exquisite simplicity of style. Five of 
them make up the contents of this, her 
latest, book, which is appropriately illus- 
trated by Helen Maitland Armstrong; and 
while the aim has been to attract young 
readers, no person can be too old to enjoy 
some of the stories, especially those parts of 
them in which the author’s delicate humor 
and gentle pathos are blended so simply and 
apparently without conscious art. 

THE QUEEN’sS TWIN AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.) Miss Jewett is one of the 
few writers who spring no disappointments 
for their readers. All that she writes is 
good. The eight short stories here bound 
together are of delightful literary quality 
and at the same time quaintly fascinating as 
bits of life-like fiction. No reader will fail to 
catch from them something worth keeping. 

TuE MONSTER AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Stephen Crane. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) Three stories done in Mr. 
Crane’s choicest colors, and done with excel- 
lent effect. We found them so engaging that, 
much as we protested, we sat up late to fin- 
ish reading them. Boys will feast on them. 

Heronrorp. By 8S. R. Keightley. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) John Cas- 
silis tells this story, and a wonderful story it 
is, crowded with romantic incidents which 
serve as stepping-stones along the meander- 
ing yet noisy current of the narrative. To 


shut one’s eyes and hear a tale like this read . 


aloud is one of the luxuries. 

ADVENTURES OF A TENDERFOOT. By dH. H. 
Sanber. (The Whittaker & Ray Company, 
San Francisco. $1.00.) Readable sketches 
giving humorous phases of experience by an 
Ohio youth who went West to grow up with 
the country. 

ONE OF THOSE COINCIDENCES, AND OTHER 
Stories. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

,Company. $1.00.) A bundle of good tales by 
Julian Hawthorne, Tolstoi and others, well 
printed and bound, with illustrations. 
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Shall Simple Justice Be Done 
to Porto Rico? 


Tus is the real question. before Congress 
in the matter of civil government for Porto 
Rico, whatever form the discussion may 
take. Our hope is that our national law- 
makers will deal with our new possessions 
in a large and generous spirit. Simple jus- 
tice, not to say common humanity, toward 
its quiet. peaceable, trusting people, requires 
that we shall not play the niggard with 
them. Congress is asked, by papers and per- 
sons of influence, to say to the Porto Ricans, 
in effect: ; 

“The blessings which we enjoy as a nation 
are not for you; they are peculiar to us. 
United States laws and liberties and privi- 
leges are solely for the people of the United 
States, and when we say ‘ United States’ we 
mean continental United States. We dare 
not extend the Constitution and laws of this 
definitely bounded continental area over any 
neighboring territory which is not contigu- 
ous and geographically a part of the solid 
earth of States and Territories. We must 
not cross a sea, however narrow, with our 
sacred Constitution and laws. They will 
not bear transportation. We may not carry 
them to Alaska or to Hawaii. We dread the 
effect of the intervening sea upon them. We 
are tied to the mainland. If Manitoba were 
offered now, we would even be afraid of the 
great lakes. We must be careful, very care- 
ful, because what we do in Porto Rico will 
be a precedent for Hawaii, and, worse still, 
for the Philippines.” 

What is the specter which these fearful 
souls see and shudder over as they look 
across the West India ferry, and the Alaskan 
and the Hawaiian ? Statehood, they say. 
When they come down to the ocean and see 
the islands marshaling as Territories for 
the peaceful honors of Statehood, they are 

choked with spasms of a sort of hydrophobia. 
The sight of the water is too much for them, 
and they turn to Congress and say: “ This is 
a terrible thing. Don’t make a dangerous 
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precedent ! 
cept in chains! 
Don’t say ‘Territory’ to the Porto Ricans. 


Don’t let in little Porto Rico, ex- 
The nation may go mad. 


They may call back, ‘State.’ Don’t give 
them our Constitution and laws, as such, but 
say, ‘These laws are for you, especially, as 
a province, or dependency, or colony. They 
are not given to you as United States laws, 
but as Porto Rican laws. Take them and be 
happy, if you can; but don’t expect anything 
like equality, for that can never be.” 

Possible States these islands are, whether 
they are called Territories or what not, if 
the Constitution is extended to them; and it 
is a kind of vague fear that Hawaii, Alaska, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines might as 
States dissolve our National Union, over- 
throw the nation itself, and bring rack and 
ruin upon continental United States, that ac- 
tuates the timid folk in their attitude toward 
our new possessions rather than the Brah- 
minic caste idea. They lose sight of the fact 
that, excepting the far Pacific group, all 
these islands are likely to have, in the near 
future, populations homogeneous with that 
of the United States; that unless the condi- 
tions warrant it none of them will be ad- 
mitted to Statehood; that the reasons which 
have kept New Mexico waiting for fifty 
years, and Arizona nearly forty years, will 
keep out the island territories until every- 
body agrees that they ought to come in; that 
four or five such outside States could not, 
however malevolent they might become, out- 
weigh and overturn and ruin a solid body of 
fifty States. It is a specter, and we pity 
those who are troubled by it; but brave men 
may venture out at night even tho children 
are afraid of the dark. 

But we more than suspect that some who 
are stalking this respectable specter have a 
nore immediate and material object in view. 
It is the tariff question which causes them 
more anxiety than anything else. There are 
Senators and Representatives whose constit- 
uentS raise tobacco and sugar, and they 
argue that if more tobacco and sugar are 
raised within the bounds of the United 
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States the crops will be less remunerative 
to them. Of course, if Porto Rico is covered 
by the Constitution, our ports and its ports 
will be as open to each other as the slips on 
either side of the Hudson River are to the 
ferryboats that connect New York with Jer- 
sey City. But opposition to this is so nar- 
row and selfish, and is so cruel to our new 
possessions, that men find it unpopular, and 
propose to reach the end by indirection. Re- 
frain from extending the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to our outlying pos- 
sessions, and you make it possible to main- 
tain a tariff between the continental and the 
island world. It is a narrow and mistaken 
view that development of resources and in- 
crease of desirable products is harmful. As 
has been pointed out already in this discus- 
sion, the discovery of coal and iron in the 
South has not ruined mining in Pennsyl- 
vania; the erection of furnaces in Alabama 
and in Wisconsin has not prostrated the iron 
industry in the Keystone State; the estab- 
lishment of cotton mills all over the South 
has not closed those of Massachusetts. If 
the narrow view were a true principle of 
economics, development would be an injury, 
and larger crops from the soil, greater out- 
puts from the mills and increased use of re- 
sources, in common with multiplication of 
population, would be signs of adversity 
rather than of prosperity. 

Senator Platt, thinking doubtless of his 
tobacco constituents in Connecticut, argues 
that as coffee, one of the three chief crops 
of Porto Rico, already comes in free, Porto 
Rican coffee planters cannot be benefited 
by free commerce. Let us see. In common 
with other Porto Ricans they have to buy 
food stuffs, clothing, machinery, and the 
like. If they could buy these necessaries 
in the United States and import them to 
Porto Rico free of duty, wouldn’t that be 
something ? Besides, they are affected by 
the prevailing conditions; and if those who 
raise sugar and tobacco and other crops can- 
not prosper because they have no open mar- 
ket for their products, coffee planters must 
suffer with them. If the United States can- 
not restore to Porto Ricans what it took 
from them, or give them an equivalent, it 
were better to turin them over to the tenderer 
mercies of some other nation. It is a mon- 
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strous thought that we, so boastful of ott 
free and generous spirit; should even con- 
template such a tariff as Senator Platt pro- 
poses. It would be a cruelty such as Spain, 
selfish and oppressive as she is, never com- 
initted. 

We are in a fair way, if Senator Platt and 
some of his colleagues (we trust there are not 
many of them), have their will, to crush as- 
pirations which Spain did not wholly dis- 
courage. The President’s plan is. by no 
means a liberal one. It gives free commerce, 
but it gives the people little participation in 
the insular government. The Governor, the 
Cabinet, the judges of the Supreme Court 
and of the United States District Court are 
all to be appointed by the President. The 
people are to elect no single insular officer. 
The seven cabinet officers, who are to be 
Americans, are, in conjunction with five na- 
tives, also to be selected by the President, to 
constitute the legislative body of the island. 
Contrast this with the old plan of Spain. 
The people elected fifteen deputies to the 
Cortes at Madrid, and twelve members of 
the “ Diputacion Provincial,” an adminis- 
trative body. Autonomy extended these 
rights and gave them manhood suffrage, and 
permitted them to elect members of two 
houses of an insular parliament. 

Senator Foraker’s bill is drawn on more 
liberal lines than the President’s plan. It 
concedes to the -people a lower house of 
thirty-five members to be elected from five 
districts; also a delegate to Congress. -‘Sen- 
ator Platt. would take away this poor boon. 
They sent fifteen full members to the Cortes, 
but we may not concede to them the place 
of one delegate, with a voice but no vote. 

This is not a generous response to the glad, 
confiding, hopeful welcome the Porto Ricans 
gave our armies; or to their instant and per- 
fect submission to our military rule; or to 
their modest requests for the extension of 
our Constitution, laws, institutions and priv- 
ileges to their island; or io their pathetic ap- 
peals for free commerce as indispensable to 
their recovery from the ruin which the hur- 
ricane and antecedent conditions combined 
to bring upon them. 

-The very least we ought to think of giving 
them is what we have it in our power to 
give: Free commerce; full territorial govern- 















ment; manhood suffrage; a delegate in Con- 
gress; all the rights, privileges, liberties and 
blessings which the people of our own terri- 
tories enjoy, with aspirations to Statehood. 





The Exclusion of Roberts. 


UTAn’s seat in the House is vacant. The 
American people will never permit that seat 
or any other in either the House or the Sen- 
ate to be held by a polygamist. The result 
of the proceedings in the case of Roberts 
warrants the conclusion that if the course 
preferred by the minority of the special com- 
mittee had been followed, he would have 
been expelled by a unanimous vote. That 
ending of the whole matter would have 
been more impressive than exclusion by a 
vote of 268 to 50. For this reason, and for 
the more weighty one that formal admis- 
sion followed by swift and emphatic expul- 
sion was the method of procedure indicated 
by the Constitution and the statutes, we re- 
gret that the views of the minority did not 
prevail. We have the highest regard for and 
the most profound sympathy with the public 
sentiment which demanded that Roberts 
should not be allowed to remain a member 
of the House; but in giving expression to 
that sentiment by their acts the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people should have taken 
the course against which no constitutional 
objection could be raised, and which at the 
same time would have given to their decision 
the greatest possible force. No one says 
that Roberts did not possess the qualifica- 
tions which the Constitution requires— 
citizenship, age and residence—or that he 
was not duly elected. It was the opinion of 
Justice Story, a very eminent authority, that 
“when the Constitution established certain 
qualifications as necessary for office,'it meant 
to exclude all others as _ prerequisites.” 
There is authority for the doctrine that even 
by a law of Congress a disqualification for 
membership in the House cannot constitu- 
tionally be added to those which the Consti-'’ 
tution sets forth; but in this instance the dis- 
qualification was added by the House alone, 
and not, as in the case of the test oath act, 
by a statute enacted by the Senate and the 
House with the approval of the President. 
And it was a disqualification based upon 
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crime (we refer to the committee majority’s 
report as to Roberts’s course after the am- 
nesty proclamations) of which there was no 
legal record, and concerning which there was 
no proof except the testimony of witnesses 
whom the committee heard. We have no 
doubt that Roberts has violated the statutes 
in recent years, but we are considering the 
question in its legal aspect. Roberts—and 
some other Mormons—ought to be in the pen- 
itentiary for breaking the laws, but there is 
no legal record of his guilt since 1889 to be 
used as a basis for a disqualification pre- 
scribed by the House as a warrant for ex- 
clusion. 

On the other hand, the constitutional power 
of the House to expel a member for any 
cause it may regard as sufficient is estab- 
lished, and the exercise of it has wisely been 
vested in a two-thirds majority, a restriction 
which prevents the use of it for partisan pur- 
poses; while exclusion by a bare majority 
vote, upon disqualifications prescribed by a 
majority and not specified in the Constitu- 
tion, makes a dangerous precedent and is a 
method which hereafter may be abused. 
There was a very natural feeling In the coun- 
try that Roberts ought not to be allowed to 
contaminate a seat in the House by occupy- 
ing it, and that for this reason he should be 
turned back at the door; but it was too late 
for actual exclusion. Roberts voted for 
Speaker, and he occupied the seat for nearly 
two months, or until it was declared vacant 
on the 25th ult. Probably he would have 
been put out of it at even an earlier date if 
the House had taken the other course and de- 
cided to expel him. 

Expulsion by unanimous vote would 
have expressed more emphatically and im- 
pressively the decision of the House and the 
American people, as we have said; and all 
possible emphasis should have been given to 
that decision; not only because this man, as 
we believe, was still a polygamist in practice 
and had recently enlarged his family unlaw- 
fully, but also for the reason that others even 
more prominent in Utah are equally guilty. 
A belief that Roberts has been guilty in re- 
cent years and up to the present time of vio- 
lating the laws may not serve as a legal 
basis for a disqualification; constitutional or 
otherwise, but the testimony upon which jt 
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resis, taken with additional testimony con- nite conclusions, but it certainly looks very 
cerning the continuing defiance of law by much as if Buller, h«xe Methuen, Gatacre and 
other Mormons, calls both for the most im- the whole line of commanding officers, had 
pressive action in his case and for an official been led into a trap which vigilance should 
inquiry as to the conduct of other polygam- have detected. The failure of the Boers to 
ists in Utah. Roberts says that at the pres- resist the crossing at Potgieter’s Drift was in 
ent time there are 1,543 polygamous families itself suspicious, and ‘the smallness of the 
in the Mormon Churth, and that “the sys- garrisons at Spion Kop, the size of the pla- 
tem of plural marriage is practically aban- teau, the lack of water, the steepness of the 
doned and dead.” But there 1s testimony hillside, the command of it by still higher 
tending to show that many prominent Mor- elevations, were all matters surely within 
mons are living in violation and defiance of the range of knowledge. Careful scouting 
the law. Mr. Landis asserted in the House should have made each one apparent. It is 
last week that several officers of the Agri- simple murder to send brave troops up a 
cultural College at Logan, which receives a precipice merely to call them back after they 
large appropriation from the Federal Govern- have won the summit. The failure becomes 
ment, are openly practicing polygamy, one of stijl more significant from the fact that it 
them living with seven wives; that Moses was necessary, not merely to withdraw from’ 
Thatcher, whe recently declined an election Spion Kop, but across the Tugela, and again 
to the national Senate, lives with three put the river between the army and the gar- 
wives, two of whom bore him children in _rison it is trying to relieve. 
January of last year; and that the family of There is also an unfortunate uncertainty 
even President Snow, who has had nine as to the immediate cause of the retreat. 
wives, has been enlarged by the birth of General Buller intimates that the general in 
children within the last three years. Such command at the Kop found the position un- 
law breakers cannot be punished by exclu- tenable and withdrew in good order. Boer 
sion or expulsion from the House, and Con- reports affirm that the British were driven 
gress may not be able to cause the prosecu- from their position by an assault. Both sides 
tion of them; but something may be accom- pay warm tribute to the gallantry of the con- 
plished by investigation and publicity, under tending forces, and it is evident that there 
the provisions of the resolution of Mr. Raw- hes been hard fighting, with the advantage 
lins, recently adopted by the Senate. The completely on the side of the Boers. General 
light of official inquiry should be let in upon Buller’s promise to keep on till he reached 
the faithless violators of their own constitu- Ladysmith has not been kept, and he is in 
tion and statutes, in order that they may feel truth further from it than for some time. | 
the weight of the American people’s indigna- | What will be the next move is uncertain. 
tion and contempt. There are reports of the fall of Ladysmith, 
but these are denied by some, who assert 
saa! that there is a full supply of food and ammu- 
The British Reverse. nition, tho the presence of fever is a most 
GENERAL BULLER is no more fortunate serious element of danger. Marshal Lord 
than his predecessors and associates have Roberts and General Kitchener are yet to be 
been. The advance which it was confidently heard from. They are in no way responsible 
expected would result in the relief of Lady- for the campaign as so far conducted, and it 
smith has ended in a reverse, and the cross- may be that they will rearrange it entirely. 
ing of the Tugela has been followed by a re- It is to be remembered that General Buller’s 
treat across the same river. The British, original plan was to enter Orange Free State 
army is not a foot nearer the beleaguered from the south and then turn to the west and 





garrison than it was after the failure at Co- 
lenso, and bas the disheartenment of reverse 
instead of the impulse of victory. 

There is not sufficient information as to the 
actual conditions to warrant any very defi- 


east. The movement north from Colesberg 
has been checked, but it may still be possible 
to carry out the original plan. 

Attention is naturally directed to London 
and Cape Colony. In London there is gloom 




































and sadness but no discouragement. The 
Government realizes, as do the people, the 
very serious nature of this additional reverse, 
but the only word spoken as yet is “ad- 
vance.” All factions, except Mr. Morley and 
the Irish irreconcilables, unite in supporting 
the war even when, as often, they criticise 
its management. Parliament is to assemble 
this week, and it is expected that there will 
be some searching questions put. In Europe 
there is rejoicing, but it is significant of the 
balance of power that there is no talk of in- 
tervention. Even Russia and France realize 
that it would be not at all for their advan- 
tage for England to be replaced by Germany 
as a political power, and while they do not 
want to see England too mighty, a weak 
England would be scarcely less an element of 
danger. It is too soon to learn the effect 
upon the Dutch of Cape Colony. That they 
may rise en masse is certainly possible, but 
many think it improbable, lest there go with 
it a rising of the blacks, in which case the 
situation would become most alarming. 





Professor Mivart. 

ONcE more we may expect an illustration 
of the power of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. Profes- 
sor Mivart, the most distinguished scientist 
connected with that Church in Great Britain, 
was moved to express himself clearly and 
strongly as to the attitude taken by the 
Church in France against Dreyfus, and he 
lamented that the Pope in no way rebuked 
the bitterness of the attack. So far he may 
have been right or wrong; but it was a some- 
what daring utterance and was regarded as 
disrespectful to Rome. Being severely criti- 
cised in the Catholic press he followed it up 
by two articles in English magazines in 
wkich he very plainly attacked the obscurant- 
ist attitude of the Church toward scientific 
and critical investigations, opening the sore 
wound of the condemnation of Copernicus, 
and declaring that the Church must allow 
scholars freedom of investigation or it will 
be much worse for the Church. More start- 
ling was his assertion that he knew priests in 
zood standing who believed that Joseph was 
tne natural father of our Lord, and that our 
Lord’s resurrection was a myth. 
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Professor Mivart’s strictures were now at- 
tacked very bitterly. The Tablet, said to be 
owned by Cardinal Vaughan, declared that 
‘he had passed the limits of Catholic liberty 
and must henceforth be classed as a pervert 
and heretic. Other organs took up the strain, 
and it was clear that there was nothing for 
him but retraction and submission, or con- 
demnation and excommunication. His lan- 
gauge had been so brave that it was to be 
assumed that he had counted the cost and 
would not yield; but the Church has con- 
quered and probably he will at last submit. 
Already we have seen in the London Times a 
brief letter from him which mildly explains 
away his two articles, declaring that he 
must not be supposed to hold the extreme 
views he quoted. This is followed by the 
publication in The Times of the correspond- 
ence between Dr. Mivart and Cardinal 
Vaughan. Dr. Mivart asked an apology for 
the attack in the paper owned by him. Car- 
dinal Vaughan replies by disclaiming re- 
sponsibility, and telling Dr. Mivart he must 
make a signed profession of his belief in the 
unqualified inspiration of the Old and New 
Testament. Dr. Mivart replies that it is ah- 
surd to ask a reasonable man to profess be- 
lief that the world was made in six actual 
days, or in the legend of the Tower of Babel 
and the story of Jonah. 

While it was Dr. Mivart’s unfortunate ref- 
erence to the extreme beliefs of anonymous 
priests and laymen which has given venom 
to the attacks on Dr. Mivart, the real point 
of criticism is his denial of the infallibility 
of Scripture. He refuses, as a scientific man, 
to be bound in this matter by the authority 
of his Church. But he will not be driven out, 
He may be under an inhibition for a while, 
or even excommunication for his beliefs, as 
was Dr. McGlynn, but there will be some 
kiud of a compromise. 

The chief interest in the case lies in the 
light it throws on the repression which can 
be and is practiced on belief and investiga- 
tion in the Catholic Church, and the failure 
of that policy. There is no need to feign sur- 
prise at the prevalence of skepticism in that 
Church. We. suppose unbelief in the essen- 
tiai doctrines of historical Christianity is 
more prevalent in the educated circles of 
Catholicism than in any other Christian 
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Church, barring the Unitarian. This is less reasons, but the reduction of the number of 
true in this country than in Europe, and divorces by it is one of much less volume 
there, at least, it must not be supposed that than.most people seem to think. A vigorous 
_ the clergy are free from the disease. Dr. educational work, extending from the uni- 
Mivart has simply given facts, and has ex- versity to the periodical press and the local 
posed the weakness of the policy of repres- church—such as the National League for the 
sion. He is the victim of his plain talk, but Protection of the Family has Systematically 
we do not believe he will be forced out of his urged and encouraged for several years—is 
Church. more needed than anything else. It will do~ 
more than anything else to promote legal re- 
A REPRESENTATIVE of the Eastern Exten- form. The Commission on Uniform Legislation 
sion, China and Australasian Telegraph Com- 0 divorce is engaged on what has been called 
pany, tells the House Committee on Inter- “the most important juristic work under- 
state and Foreign Commerce that this com- taken in the United States since the adoption 
pany, under old contracts with Spain, has a of the Federal Constitution.” A majority of 
monopoly of. all cable service in the Philip- the States are already officially represented 
pine Islands, and between the islands and in the movement and the others should be, 
Hong Kong, for nearly twenty years to come, if not the national Government itself. Men 
and that in the same way it also holds the of the highest standing should be chosen as 
exclusive right to land on the islands cables commissioners, and sufficient money put at 
from any other country. The company con- their disposal to secure patient and thorough 
tends that the United States Government is work, such as the commissioners aim to do. 
bound by the terms of these old contracts, All this is good, but most of all thought and 
and cannot connect the islands by cables of time, and last but not least, money, should be 
its own, or even land on the shore of Luzon put into the work of arousing and instructing 
or any other island in the archipelago a cable the people in the fundamental principles and 
laid westward from San Francisco and Ha- uses of the family and the home and the 
waii. We are glad to hear that in the opinion gravity of the common evils that menace it. 
of the War Department these extraordinary The public indignation at Mormon polygamy 
claims of exclusive rights are not sup- is justifiable only as we are correspondingly 
ported by the terms of the Spanish alive to those other evils that prevail every- 
grants. This is the company that with. where. For it will be found that the leaders 
held the use of its cable between Ma- and the dupes of Mormonism sprang from 
nila and Hong Kong from Admiral Dewey conditions of domestic and social life closely 
and the American forces during the war, and akin to those which supply our divorces and 
then made an impudent protest when the our unchastity. 
American commander ventured to lay a 
cable from Manila down the bay a few miles 
to Cavité. We hope there is nothing in the 
Peace Treaty or in the conditions attending 
the transfer of sovereignty that will require 
the United States to prolong the term of the 
company’s monopoly. 








WE don’t suppose there will be any great 
financial profit in a week of The Topeka Daily 
Capital, edited by the Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don, for twenty-five cents, but it will be a 
pretty experiment, we trust more than 
pretty, which will be watched with interest. 
We trust there are already other journals 

THE serious thing aboutthe alarmingly high whose aim is as high as Mr. Sheldon’s, to put 
divorce rate in parts of Southern California, nothing in that Jesus would not approve, ad- 
one divorce to three marriages, is that prob- vertisements as well as news reports; but 
ably the great majority if not nine-tenths or newspaper ethics generally needs all the ele- 
more of the divorces there now, are granted to vation that Mr. Sheldon’s example might sug- 
theirown people. The rate would beslightly af- gest. But whether the experiment is to suc- 
fected by any uniform law we seem likely to ceed depends no more on his good intentions 

. get. Uniformity is desirable for many good than it does on his editorial genius, for ex- 




















Detlence we suppose he has none. Can he 
avoid cant,: platitude, piosity? Has he the 
knack of appreciation and rebuke? Does he 
hate as well as love? Can he say ‘“ Hypo- 
crites ” as well as “ Brethren?” Has he the 
saving gift of humor? We trust that Mr. 
Sheldon will do as Jesus did, or, rather, as 
Jesus would do in our day. But that is a 
hard task, not so much because it requires 
the loftiest and sternest and sweetest pur- 
pose, as because it requires infallible judg- 
ment as to matters not yet settled: Is the 
Jesus idea of trusts the same as the Kansas 
idea? What would Jesus say of some Kan- 
sas laws that might be mentioned? Has Mr. 
Sheldon yet discovered the Jesus view of ex- 
pansion, or Porto Rican suffrage and tariff, or 
of 16 to 1 silver? Probably not; he will, we 
trust, discuss these questions, not as if sit- 
ting on the Mount, but as one who has not 
yet attained apodictic certainty. 





AN honored contributor writes us a private 
letter whose enthusiasm gallops a bit faster 
than we can follow. He begins: 

“*Rah for England! ‘The battle seems to be 

on in South Africa while I write. I hope that 
the English will sweep everything clean before 
them. I am for my country first, and next for 
the country of my race, wherever it is, whose 
blood is in my veins or whose courage is in 
my loins.” 
Hold there! ‘My country,” “my race,” 
“my veins,” “my loins.” Why “mine?” 
“Thy neighbor as thyself ’’—must patriot- 
ism and sympathy forget that? ‘“ My race?” 
What is it? Are you English, Irish, Scotch, 
German, Slav or African? Shall we split up 
according to our ancestry? And how about 
those of us who have mixed ancestry, not 
pure New Englanders or Virginians, but New 
Yorkers or Pennsylvanians? But he pro- 
ceeds: 


“If the senator is right who said that a 
large majority of Americans sympathize with 
the Boers against the British, then I am sorry 
for flabby America. The whey of cosmopolitan- 
ism will make pale the blood of any people.” 


Will it? What pale blood Paul had, the 
great Christian cosmopolitan ! 3 


“The true expansion is the spread of our 
race, the reach of its superiority, the domina- 
If God made us 


tion of its superior spirit. 
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superior, why, then we are superior. If he 
made ‘lesser breeds,’ then they are lesser. We 
need not put on a Pharisee’s face and claim 
the right to enslave the inferior races; we 
must dominate them with righteousness, but 
dominate. Somebody is going to dominate. I 
am for whaling every Boer, Tagal, Cuban, what- 
not, to a standstill; and thus I would give 
them good government, an American (English) 
education, just the freedom that we have, and 
see that they behaved honestly. We may be go- 
ing to the bow-wows, but it’s not cosmopolitan- 
ism that will save us. Whenever we conclude 
that everybody else is as good as we are, we 
are no longer patriotic. Whenever we imagine 
we have a right to oppress others we are not 
fit to live. Down with the Boers!” 

‘God made us superior;” “we must domi- 
nate.” What do you think of that, Teuton, 
Frank, Russian, Jew? Is that true, Kant, 
Bismarck, Bunsen, Bonaparte, Victor Hugo, 
Pasteur, Tolstoi, Rothschild, Disraeli? And 
therefore “ we must dominate?” What say 
you to that, Charles M. Sheldon? 





....Dr. J. L. M. Curry, secretary of both 
the Peabody Fund and the Slater Fund, 
says in The Forum: 

“Some colored schools (in the South) have 
been so liberally aided that they have a larger 
annual income and pay out for ordinary ex- 
penses more than any Southern white univer- 
sity, and more than can be used without unwise 
indebtedness by four or five colleges.” ° 
That is a very extraordinary statement. It 
comes from a man who ought to know as 
well as any man in the country what are the 
facts in reference to education, white and 
colored, in the South. Among the white uni- 
versities are such as the Universities of Vir- 
ginia, the Vanderbilt University and Tulane 
University. We wish he had stated what 
are the colored schools that have been so lib- 
erally aided. We suppose he means Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee. If that is true it would 
tend to show how much more expensive in- 
dustrial education may be than intellectual 
education. 


....There are cases in which the wishes 
of a deceased man should not control the dis- 
position of his body or his effects. Such a 
ease is that of the burial of John Ruskin. 
No doubt he did modestly say that he wished 
to be buried in a certain private graveyard. 
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It was not for him to assume that West- would give alien residents a right to sue in 
minster Abbey would be offered for his inter-" the courts for indemnity for injuries re- 
ment. The world has rights in this case, ceived, instead of finding redress through the 
and has quite as much right to require that State Department; and which would also- 
a distinguished and accessible place of provide for the punishment through Federal 
burial shall be given 1o a distinguished man, courts of those who violate the rights of 
notwithstanding any directions of his own, aliens. If these bills pass we shail not be in 
or any wish of his friends, as it has to dis- such a disgraceful plight when the next 
pose of the body of one who dies on the batch of Italians are lynched in Louisiana. 
scaffold. Cases not infrequently occur in 
which the will of the deceased must be over- ~ 
ridden in reference to the disposal of their 
property. We know of more than one case 
in which benevolent societies have refused 
to receive gifts made to them by will to the 
injury of dependent near relatives. 


....There are good men in Mississippi who 
are anxious to abolish lynching, and one of 
them is Governor Longino. As might be ex- 
pected, the negroes of Jackson, in mass meet- 
ing, support his attitude. More important is 
the introduction of a bill in tne Legislature 
providing that sheriffs who “lose ’’ prisoners 

-.--Colonel Bryan now says he is not Op- to mobs shall lose their office, and that the 
posed to expansion, and that each proposed county where a lynching occurs shall pay 
annexation must be settled upon its own $3,000 to the family of the victim. Yet more 


merits. That is our position. He says that important would be the execution in a single 
our Government ought to protect the Fili- ease of the law should it be passed. 


pinos against outside interference. So say 
we. He says that he is opposed to the per- 
manent retention of the Philippines, and 
that we ought to announce that we intend 
by and by to give them independence. But 
if they should not then want it, what then ? 
We fear we should find it as impossible to 
keep that promise as England does its 
promise about Egypt, and we think it safer 
not to promise. But if we thought our Gov- 
ernment would treat Porto Rico and the 
Philippines as provinces to be governed in- 
definitely for our advantage and not theirs ....Johns Hopkins University wants $50,- 
we would go over to Mr. Bryan’s Philippine 000 a year from the State of Maryland, and 
platform. some members of the Legislattre naturally 
....The Springfield Republican publishes suggest that in that case the advantages of 
nine long columns, said to be by President. the teaching there should not be confined to 
Aguinaldo, giving the history of the relation the male sex. But the President, trustees, 
between his Filipino Government and the faculty and students, or a majority thereof, 
_ forces of the United States. His story does ®t¢ not yet ready for that and object stoutly. 
not agree, of course, with that told by the It may not come this year, but it will come 
Commission of which President Schurman ©#tly in the new century, because it is only” 
was the head. We believe the latter to be Just. . 
substantially true. But this is now not a ....It would be impossible to imagine a 
practical question for politics; that is settled. more shocking condition of things than we 
History will have the duty to labor long over bring to public knowledge in the article on 


....Now that some people are agitating for 
a duty on electricity imported from the Cana- 
dian side of the Niagara River at ten per 
cent., as an “ unenumerated manufactured 
article,” The Electrical Review pertinently 
suggests that there are certain other unenu- 
merated products of that country entering 
duty free, such as blizzards, north winds, 
hunting and fishing stories, that might bring 
in a revenue. If we could only put a prohib- 
itive duty on influenza ! 


it, and its answer we confidently await, ex- “ Atrocities in the Kongo Free State.” We 
pecting to find noble ambition and many er- are glad that our own State Department is 
rors on both sides. likely to call the attention of the Belgian 


....A great wrong will be righted if Government to this matter, as American citi- 
Representative Hitt’s bills are passed, which zens are affected by it. 















A Church Covenant. 


THE church of which the Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, the famous author of “In His 
Steps ” is pastor, Topeka, Kans., has dropped 
the Apostles’ Creed as its confession of faith 
used in the reception of members, and sub- 
stituted for it the following: 


“ Dearly beloved, called of God to be His chil- 
dren through Jesus Christ, we give hearty 
thanks to God, who by His Spirit has opened 
your eyes to see, and your heart to receive 
Jesus as Lord, and who has led you to present 
yourselves here to confess Him and to unite 
with His church. 

“Now, before God, your Heavenly Father, 
and Jesus His Son, and in the presence of His 
people you promise to devote yourselves during 
your whole life to the love, service, and obedi- 
ence of Jesus Christ. You promise to walk in 
His steps so far as you know them now or may 
hereafter learn them through His Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to do His will so far as you may be 
able through the help of the Hoty Spirit. You 
do cordially unite yourself with this church of 
Christ, and you promise to share with us in its 
worship and work, by attending the services of 
the church, by aiding in the financial and social 
work of the church, and by taking upon your- 
self such responsibilities as you believe belong 
to you as a member of this church. Do you 
promise? ” 

This has given rise to some criticism be- 
cause it omits two important things: the 
confession of sin and all mention of the aton- 
ing death of Christ. 

The misnamed Apostles’ Creed is far from 
satisfactory as a statement of faith and con- 
secration to be used in admission to the 
Church. It is purely historical, and even 
so fails to preserve the proportion of value 
in the facts stated, and many churches have 
felt the necessity for something further. The 
fact that Mr. Sheldon’s new covenant is pub- 
lished seems to suggest that it is offered for 
use by other churches, and we have no doubt 
it will be very sharply scanned. 

It is purely a form of confession of Christ 
and consecration. The new member promises 
to devote himself during his “‘ whole life to 
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the love, service and obedience of Jesus 
Christ.” He promises to “ walk in His 
steps”? and to “do His will” so far as he 
can learn from the Holy Scriptures and the 
Holy Spirit, and he promises to share with 
the members of the Church in its work. It 
is thus purely a statement of the candidate’s 
purpose in life. If the criticism be made 
that it does not state that one repents of 
sin, it would doubtless be replied that this 
was invoived in the devotion, the love, serv- 
ice and obedience to Jesus Christ, and the 
question would be asked, What more does 
God ask of us than that? It is the future 
rather than the past which the covenant 
looks to. If it be said that there is no men- 
tion of the atoning work of Christ, we pre- 
sume that Mr. Sheldon would reply that that 
does not belong in a covenant, but in a cate- 
chism or Sunday school text-book. The 
atonement is not man’s work, but God’s; 
salvation is Christ’s work, not ours. Mr. 
Sheldon would say that if we do our part, 
which is to love, serve and obey Jesus Christ, 
walk in His steps and do His will with the 
enlightenment of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Holy Spirit, then God will do His part, 
as Christ has already done His part, and 
that all the faith there can possibly be is 
involved in the covenant of love, service and 
obedience. 

It will be seen that this is a stringently 
human sided document. It tells nothing 
whatever but what the candidate must do. 
It devotes itself solely to the great command 
of the law as given by Jesus Christ and to 
the obedience which depends upon it. Yet 
we are far from thinking that something 
more would have been surplusage. Anything 
else would have been more than cove- 
nant; it would have partaken of the nature 
of creed. And yet some further recognition 
of God’s part, that God is a Father who 
loves His children, and that Jesus is a Savior 
who delivers us from sin and death would 
not have been at all out of place. And yet 
all this is really involved, altho not ex- 
pressed, in Mr. Sheldon’s short covenant. 
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Ecclesiastical England. 
By R. M. Patterson, D.D. 


In the (Anglican) Church Congress, which 
was held last fall in London, Dr.. Henry 
Wace read a paper on “Church and Dis- 
sent.” Dr. Wace is a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Principal of King’s 
College, London, and had some years ago a 
controversy with Huxley on Agnosticism, 
which attracted much attention. Any paper 
from such a man would be received with in- 
terest. This “Church and Dissent” paper 
has come as a surprise to English Episcopa- 
lians generally, and has excited much atten- 
tion, and the reproduction in this country of 
its statements cannot but be an eye-opener 
to all. 

Dr. Wace, after briefly referring to the his- 
tory of the separation of the Anglican 
Church from the Roman, on the one hand, 
and on the other from the Dissenting bodies; 
dismissing the Roman with the statement 
that its adherents in England and Wales are 
less than two millions, of whom the greater 
proportion are Irish immigrants; and con- 
centrating attention on the Dissenters, who 
“hold a position of momentous and growing 
importance among us,” proceeds to lay bare 
some telling figures. 

A return made to. the Crown in 1700 
showed that the Dissenters numbered about 
one in twenty of the population. How many 
now? Dr. Wace reproduces with approval 
the assertion of “a distinguished clergyman 
of” the Establishment, that “ probably not 
ove in thirteen of the electors is a communi- 
caut at the altars of the Church of England; 
certainly one-third, possibly one-half, of the 
professed Christians in the country definite- 
ly repudiate her membership.” Then he 
gives a succession of particulars which seem 
to more than support this concession, and to 
show that it must go on deepening. 

According to the official reports for 1889 
(18997), the number of communicants of the 
Anglican Church in England and Wales is 
1,920,140; “the Baptists, the Congregational- 
ists, the various Methodist communities, and 
two or three other minor bodies,” have 1,897,- 
175 members. “In other words, the number 
of ‘members’ formally and fully attached to 
these communities is reported to be about 


the same as the total number of communi- 
cants in the Church of England.” Still more 
to the disparagement of the Hstablishment 
and to its danger in the future, the number 
of Sunday school teachers in the Church of 
England is only 206,271, while the Free 
Churches have 881,153; and the number of 
Sunday school scholars in the Church of 
England is 2,410,209; in the Free Churches, 
3,284,863. 

‘These figures, Dr. Wace well says, should: 
impress upon Anglicans “the immense per- 
»onal and religious force now. possessed by 
the so-called Free Churches in England and 
Wales.” But, he adds, facts of greater sig- 
niticance confront them when they look at 
the relative proportion of the religious forces 
throughout the English-speaking world. The 
total number of communicants in the Angli- 
can Church throughout England and Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, the United States, India. 
the Colonies and the Missionary Districts, is 
less than 3,500,000; but within the same area 
the Methodists have 7,100,000, the Baptists 
5,028,751, the Presbyterians 3,770,077, the 
Congregationalists 1,199,355; or a total of no 
less than 17,098,784, as compared with the 
8,500,000 Anglican. It is inevitable, Dr. 
Wace thinks, that that preponderance 
should make itself felt more and more with- 
in England itself. % 

It may be stated, as having a close connec- 
tion with the foregoing figures, that in a dis- 
cussion in the Congress on the “ Evangeliza- 
tion of the World,” one of the speakers, Mr. 
Eugene Stock, presented the following: 
Protestant Christendom sends out 14,000 
missionaries. Of that number the Anglican 
communion—including the Churches of Eng- 
land, Ireland, America and others—have 
2,600, or less than a fifth of the whole. The 
adherents gathered from among the heathen, 
and attached to one or other of the Protes- 
tant bodies, are supposed to number 3,375,- 
000. Of these the Anglican can claim only 
about 465,000, a little more than one-seventh 
of the whole. “ So,” added Mr. Stock, “ there 
was plenty to be ashamed about.” 

To meet the objection that these Free 
Churches are disunited and mutually antag- 
onistie forces, and tending to further dis- 
organization, Dr. Wace refers to what has 
taken place within the last few years; a 
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movement for closer union beginning in 1893, 
forming. in 1896 a Congress representing 
10,000 congregations and a membership of a 
million, and becoming the National Council 
of the -Evangelical Free Churches for inter- 
course and co-operation; the churches, thus 
organized being the Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian of England, 
Free Episcopal, the Society of Friends, and 
such other Evangelical Churches as the Na- 
tional Council may at any time admit. And 
as to the extent to which they agree doc- 
trinally he cites the Catechism which was 
issued about a year ago, after two years’ 
careful discussion by a large committee, 
who were unanimous on every point, and 
who, Hugh Price Hughes, the chairman, 
claims, ‘represent directly or indirectly the 
beliefs of not less than sixty millions of 
avowed Christians in all parts of the world.” 
Dr. Wace magnanimously adds that that 
Catechism “ states clearly and forcibly what 
we must all acknowledge to be the funda- 
mental truths of our religion.’”’ He pays this 
tribute to its positive statements, while, as 
a Churchman, he feels it is incomplete and 
imperfect on points to which he holds. 

These figures and other statements coming 
from so prominent an ecclesiastic in the 
Establishment carry a weight that might be 
denied to them if they came from a “ Free 
Church” source. They correct what is a 
common error in this country, and, we sus- 
pect, more widely in England, as to the rela- 
tive strength of the Churches. And they 
seem to point to a speedy disestablishment 
of the Episcopal Church of England. The 
Free Churches number fully as many mem- 
bers as the Hstablishment does. Connect 
with that fact the other, which is not pleas- 
ant, of the large number who are outside of 
all the Churches, and it is manifest that the 
Establishment contains a lean minority in- 
deed of the English people. And that minor- 
ity clearly perceived, it cannot long maintain 
its present legal position. It may be added, 
finally, as having a bearing on this legal po- 
sition and on the revenue and work and sup- 
port question connected with it, that while 
the membership of the Established and Free 
Churches is about the same, the former has 
20,000 ministers, the latter 8,802. 
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Canada is a good field for 
the work of church unity. 
Success hitherto secured 
among the Methodists and Presbyterians fur- 
nish an earnest for a still wider union, and 
this was foreshadowed in an annual confer- 
ence of the Society of Christian Unity, held 
recently in Toronto. A number of addresses 
were made giving expression to the thought 
that unity of spirit is compatible with diver- 
sity of creeds; it is not unity with uniformity, 
but unity with diversity that is to be sought, 
just as in a federal union of States each State 
gives up a little for the benefit of the whole. 
Attention was called to the Northwest and 
to British Columbia as offering room for the 
display of Christian union. Among the ob- 
jects suggested were doctrinal rigidity, de- 
nominational covetousness, clerical intoler- 
ance, the want of genuine respect for one an- 
other's religious convictions, and, in general, 
unsanctified human nature. Divided Chris- 
tendom wages an unequal contest against 
united sin. In considering the situation, in 
new fields it must be recognized that the jeal- 
ousy and the irritation caused by competition 
is worse in small villages than in large cen- 
ters. The vote of the conference has been 
taken up by the leading organs of the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches, which are 
publishing a popular series of articles by 
strong men on the essential elements and 
permanent value of biblical revelation, seek- 
ing to emphasize that wherein men agree and 
show how agreements far outweigh diversi- 
ties. 


Church Unity 
in Canada 





The Church Defense, a 
paper established to 
represent the oppo- 
nents to the admission of Dr. Briggs into 
the Episcopal Church, sent a representative 
to Union Seminary to inquire if Dr. Briggs, 
as professor there, is required to subscribe 
to any promise to teach Presbyterianism. 
He was given a copy of the ‘“ Constitution 
and Laws” of the seminary, and the paper 
is shocked at the inconsistency it finds in his 
attitude. Each professor is required to de- 
clare triennially that he approves “ the essen- 
tial and necessary articles’”’ of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and that he approves the 
Presbyterian form of government and will 
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not teach anything which appears to him 
‘subversive of either. It cannot understand 
how Dr. Briggs can at the same time be un- 
der a solemn promise to support both the 
Westminster Confession and the teachings 
of the Prayer Book. But the doctrines of 
the Westminster Confession are precisely 
those of the Thirty-nine Articles contained 
in the Prayer Book; and it is notorious that 
Dr. Briggs remains a strict Calvinist, while 
the theology taught in the Episcopal theo- 
logical schools is frankly Arminian. As to 
form of government, one’ can easily approve 
more than one; and Union Seminary has al-, 
ways had in its faculty both Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. The real difficulty 
in the position would be on the side of the 
seminary in having a teacher who belongs to 
a communion which refuses to recognize the 
orders of the Presbyterian Church, and who 
is forbidden to preach in its pulpits. 





The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 
of Topeka, Kan., is going to 
try a new plan. Those who 
have read “In His Steps” will recall the 
experience of the newspaper. -The publish- 
ers.of the Capital are going to put their pa- 
per in Mr. Sheldon’s hands for a week’s issue 
of six days. He is to have absolute control 
of everything that goes into it, editorials, 
news, communications, advertisements, 
everything, and it is to be conducted, so far 
as lies within his power, along the lines of a 
distinctly Christian newspaper, just such a 
paper as he supposes Jesus Christ would edit 
in these days. The first issue is to be on 
March 13th, and the country generally, not 
only in America but in foreign lands, will 
watch with great interest to see the result. 
In announcing the arrangement the publish- 
ers of the Capital announce their cordial 
sympathy and raise the question whether 
this may not be such a practical illustration 
as the world has not seen. The widespread 
popularity of Mr. Sheldon’s book is well 
known. The number of its readers is among 
the many millions and it has been translated 
into very many languages. If Mr. Sheldon 
shall have even a portion of this success 


with his newspaper he may accomplish won- 
ders. 


An Ideal 
Newspaper 
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All Protestant Germany, and 
Deaconess § with it the Lutheran and other 
Centennial churches in America that keep 
in close touch with the Church of the Father- 
land, have just celebrated with marked 
unanimity and enthusiasm the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Flied- 
ner, the founder of the great deaconess insti- 
tution with headquarters at Kaiserswerth, on 
the Rhine. Young: Fliedner, partly influ- 
enced by a visit to the deaconess home of the 
Mennonites in Holland, in 1836 inaugurated 
the revival of the apostolic order of deacon- 
esses in the midst of his little congregation 
in Kaiserswerth with one deaconess, Gertrude 
Reichardt, the daughter of a physician, and 
with a sick servant girl as the first patient. 
He proved to be an excellent organizer and 
agitator, and his charity propaganda spread 
wonderfully throughout Germany and into 
France, England and America, which coun- 
tries Fliedner himself visited. In 1849 he 
came to America, bringing with him four 
deaconesses, to enter the new home founded 
by Rev. Dr. Passavant, of the Lutheran 
church in Pittsburg. There is now scarcely 
a country or a clime in which the sisters are 
not actively engaged in good work. At pres- 
ent there are 80 mother houses with 13,309 
deaconesses, laboring in 4,754 fields of oper- 
ation. Of these laborers 4,754 sisters are in 
1,092 hospitals, and 1,974 congregations em- 
ploy the services of 3,270 sisters for the work 
of charity and love. The leading institution 
of the kind in this country is the Mary J. 
Drexel Home in Philadelphia, with 76 sis- 
ters. In addition the Lutherans have homes 
also at Milwaukee, Omaha, Baltimore, Brook- 
lyn, Minneapolis and Chicago, and other de- 
nominations, too, have done some good work 
in this direction. Of the eighteen children of 
Fliedner a number are still engaged in the 
work, but the best known is Pastor Fritz 
Fliedner, for a generation a leading Protes- 
tant missionary in Spain. 





The Japanese Government 
has presented to the House 
of Peers the draft of a law 
the control of religious associations 
which, if we can judge from the reception it 
has met from the Japanese press, is likely to 
be passed. The point of special interest about 


Japanese 
Religious Law 
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it is that it gives Christian churches the same 
rights and privileges as Buddhist: societies 
and temples. Indeed, in some respects it ap- 
pears to keep a closer watch and control of 
the Buddhists, especially in the matter of re- 
quiring residence of Buddhist priests for rec- 
ognition of one of their temples and the right 
of sale of property. No taxes are to be levied 
on “ buildings and premises used for the pur- 
pose of propagating religions or performing 
services,” or on “ buildings established with- 
in such premises for the residence of teachers 
of religion.” The only point against which 
reasonable objection can be raised is the fol- 
lowing: 

“No kyoshi [teacher of religion] can give 

public expression to his opinions on political 
affairs, or engage in any movement of a political 
character.” 
One would hope that might be amended. 
Some Japanese Christians have protested 
against it. There is a section of the Buddhist 
priests that strongly opposes the law, but 
they seem to be in a small minority. On the 
whole, the recognition of Christianity as on 
a par with Buddhism is regarded as a great 
victory. 





WE have received from Mr. John W. 
Baer, General Secretary of the United So- 


ciety of Christian Endeavor, a note in re-~ 


gard to the statement made in the article on 
the Congregationalists by Dr. Dunning to 
the effect that the membership of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies in the Congrega- 
tional Church—202,315—was less by 13,728 
than in the previous year. Mr. Baer shows 
that the actual figures in July, 1899, were 
297,860, against 397,440 for July, 1898. He 
states also that these include the junior so- 
cieties. Dr. Dunning’s figures are those 
given in the Congrégational Year-Book for 
the year 1899, and it seems probable that 
they include the senior societies alone, no 
mention being made of the junior societies. 
It would thus appear that an increase in the 
junior societies has more than balanced the 
decrease in the senior societies. 


....We desire to call special attention 
again to the universal day of prayer for stu- 
dents on Sunday, February 11th. In the 
committee which has appointed this day are 
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oflicial representatives of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movements all over the world, includ- 
ing the 1,300 student societies, with a mem- 
bership of over 55,000 students and pro- 





fessors. During the past two years it has 
been observed in over thirty different coun- 
trics by the students themselves and by per- 
sons specially interested in the work. 
Among the topics specially urged for 
prayer are the Convention of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, to be held in 
France this summer, and especially the 
Christian work to be done among the Gov- 
ernment students in Japan, India and Asia 
in the universities and colleges of Russia and 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the Roman Cath- 
olic lands of Europe and South America. 
Few people have any conception of the ex- 
tent to which the work among students has 
spread, not only in Christian but in non- 
Christian lands. 

....The American Tract Society is in the 
field seeking to raise $200,000 to cover its 
floating debt. These past years have been 
bad ones for all benevolent organizations, 
especially for those who do not appeal to 
denominational ambitions, and the Tract So- 
ciety has suffered with the rest. It has also 
been handicapped by its building, which has 
been a burden instead of a help, due to the 
prejudice aroused against it by some ele- 
vator accidents for which, of course, the so- 
ciety was in no way responsible. It also 
refused a most advantageous offer of rental 
by-a newspaper, because it would not coun- 
tenance its Sunday issues. The society is | 
doing a good work in supplying the need for 
a Christian literature among the foreign im- 
migrants and also in our new possessions, 
and it would be most unfortunate were its 
work to be curtailed. 


....We offer our hearty congratulations to 
the American Bible Society on the new and 
attractive appearance of the Bible Society 
Record. We have always felt that the pub- 
lic did not begin to know the good work that 
the society is doing and largely because of 
the form in which the work was presented. 
This takes advantage of the best ideas of 
modern journalism, and we believe that the 
result will be apparent in a greatly increased 
support. 


FINANCIAL, 


New York’s Commerce and 
Canals. 


Two important reports relating to the com- 
merce of the State and City of New York 
were submitted last .week to the Legislature 
at Albany—that of the Commission of en- 
gineers and others concerning the canals, 
and that of the Schieren Commission, relat- 
ing to the commerce of the port of New 
York. The two investigations were _ sug- 
gested in part by the relative decline in re- 
cent years of New York’s foreign commerce. 
The official reports show that the port’s 
share of the nation’s imports has suffered 
very little reduction, having been last year 
about 6414 per cent., which was the annual 
average for the last six years, while the 
average for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding had been 66% per cent. In ten years, 
however, the port’s share of our exports has 
declined from nearly 42 per cent. to less 
than 3714 per cent., the average for the last 
four years having been about 3714 per cent. 
and for the four immediately preceding 40% 
per cent. That the reduction is a relative one 
is shown by the fact that the city’s 40% per 
cent. of the exports in 1895 was $332,288,000, 
while its 37% per cent. in 1899 was $477,341,- 
000. We have taken the figures cited above 
from the Treasury reports, and not from 
the statements of either Commission. The 
Schieren Commission finds that the “ steady 
and continuous decline in New York’s com- 
merce” is due chiefly to discrimination 
against the port in railroad freight rates im- 
posed by the terms of a combination agree- 
ment of the trunk lines—discrimination 
which deprives, and is intended to deprive, 
the port of its exceptional natural advan- 
tages, and which benefits at its expense not 
only certain other Atlantic ports of the 
United States, but also those of Canada. A 
striking feature of the Commission’s state- 
ment concerning the discrimination is a 
sharp attack upon the New York Central 
Railroad Company, which is denounced for 
assisting in this discrimination against the 
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city and the State from which it has “re- 
ceived exceptional benefits.” Such discrim- 
ination would be impossible if this company 
should decline to participate in it. The rem- 
edy suggested is the development. and im- 
provement of the canals. It is recommended 
that $15,000,000 be expended in enlarging 
the canals in accordance with the plan of 
1895, and that the State provide good ter- 
minals at Buffalo and New York, restrict 
elevator charges at Buffalo, assist New York 
in providing docks and piers, and remove the 
restriction which limits to $50,000 the capital 
of a corporation engaged in canal navigation. 
The Canal Commission, of which Gen. F. 
V. Greene is chairman, says that the im- 
provement of the canals in accordance with 
the plan of 1895 (the cost of which, if prop- 
erly done, it estimates at $26,000,000), would 
be a mere temporary makeshift. It goes 
further, and urges that the canal be so en- 
larged that boats, or barges, carrying 1,000 
tons (instead of 240 tons, as at present) may 
be moved through it. The cost of the proj- 
ect would be $62,000,000. It admits that the 
canals should be abandoned if the cost of 
competing railroad transportation is in the 
near future to be reduced below that of mov- 
ing merchandise by canal; but it asserts that 
such a reduction cannot be made. Trans- 
portation must continue to be cheaper by 
water than by rail, and the cost of transpor- 
tation on the Hrie Canal can be reduced, the 
Commission asserts, to % a mill per ton per 
mile (it is now 134 mills), which is the aver- 
age on the ocean and a little below the aver- 
age on the great lakes. This would allow a 
charge of 2-3 of a mill. The cost of -freight- 
ing by rail cannot fall as low within a gen- 
eration at least. But this reduction can be 
obtained only by such an enlargement of the 
canals as the Commission has recommended, 
and at the great cost of $62,000,000. In no 
other way, but surely in this way, the Com- 
mission says, can the commercial suprem- 
acy of New York be permanently secured. 
The Commission’s investigation, both ‘in 
this country and in Europe, has been thor- 











ough, and its members are exceptionlly com- 
petent. Its arguments seem conclusive. We 
do not see how in any other way the people 
of New York are to enjoy the natural ad- 
vantages offered by the possession of the 
only easy passage (except the one in Canada) 
from. the Upper Mississippi Valley through 
the mountain barrier to the Atlantic sea- 
board. But while the people of the State 
would be repaid for the expenditure, the im- 
provements would also benefit the nation by 
the perfection of a route competing with the 
Canadian canals, and by the advantages ac- 
cruing to Western farmers. Thus the proj- 
ect takes on a national aspect, and in equity 
the nation might be asked to pay a part of 
the cost, altho we think the State ought not 
to ask for help. But the Federal Govern- 


ment may reasonably inquire whether, if the 


State should underiake to spend $62,000,000 
in making a canal big enough for barges of 
1,000 tons, the nation ought not to add 
enough to make the canal large enough for 
ships. 





Financial Items. 


WittiamM H. Taytor, Vice-President of 
the Produce Exchange Trust Company, has 
been elected a director of the Seventh Na- 
tional Bank. 


.-The Paris and Orleans Railway Com: 
pany, of France, has ordered thirty large ten- 
wheeled passenger engines from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in Philadelphia. 

..-The British steamship ‘ Monmouth ” 
is on her way from Baltimore to Melbourne, 
Australia, with the largest cargo of steel 
rails, 5,100 tons, ever shipped from an Amer- 
ican port in one vessel. 


.-The statement of the Morton Trust 
Company, of which Hon. Levi P. Morton is 
President, issued December 30th, 1899, shows 
total resources of $7,340,695, and surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,549,538. The capital 
stock of the company is $1,000,000. 

..-The year 1899 was a very successful 
one for the Bank of New York, National 
Banking Association. Its net earnings, after 
paying expenses (including tax), were $335,- 
449. This is at the rate of 16% per cent. on 
the capital of $2,000,000. The Bank of New 
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York has a long and honorable record, hav- 
ing begun business in 1784. It is next to the 
oldest bank in the United States, and has 
paid 229 consecutive dividends, amounting 
to 1,065 per cent. of its capital stock. 

..The French Government has given to 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, of Pitts- 
burg, an order for 100 steel freight cars, to 
be used on the Paris, Lyons and Mediter- 
ranean Railroad. If these prove satisfactory 
the Government may equip all its lines with 
steel cars. 

..-Comptroller Coler sold last week 344 
per cent. bonds of the city of New York to 
the amount of $5,568,483.90. Nineteen bids 
were received, and all of the bonds (except 
$25,000 of those for the new LEHast River 
Bridge, which were taken by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, at 109.744) were awarded to Vermilye 
& Co. and Harvey Fisk & Sons on their joint 
bid of 109.477 for those maturing in- 1940 
and 106.037 for those which fall due in 1919. 
Only the bonds for the new aqueduct ($1,- 
650,000) mature in 1919. The accepted bid 
of Vermilye & Co. and Harvey Fisk & Sons 
was at about the rate obtained at the last 
sale, and is regarded by the Comptroller as 
quite satisfactory, in view of the fact that 
large issues are in prospect for rapid transit 
and other purposes. ‘“ The names of the bid- 
ders as well as the rates offered,” he re- 
marks, “afford proof that the credit of the 
city is high.” 

.- Dividends and coupons announced: 

Southern Pacific Company (Central Pacific 
first mortgage refunding), February Ist. 

Southern Pacific Company (Texas & New Or- 
Sr first mortgage 7s., main line), February 

"Baie Pacific Company (Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio, first mortgage 6s, Hast- 
ern Division). February 1st. 

Chicago, St. P., M. & O. Rway. (common), 5 
om. per cent., semi-annual, payable February 

Chicago, St. P., M. & O. Rway. (Common), 5 
per cent., annual, payable February 20th. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 


BANKS. 
American Exchange. 18734 | Leather Man’fact’rs’.24514 
Bank of America..... 455 4 Metropolis...... cees 426 
Importers & Traders’.529% | Twelfth Ward....... 120 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
Farmers’ Loan & Tr’st.1440 | Trust Co. of America. ’03 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Tr'st.1425 ; Trust Co. of New York 200 
State ...........+.0.+++. 300 | United States.......... 1640 





INSURANCE. 


A Crucial Test. 


ABOUT seventeen years ago the Produce 
Exchange, of this city, was seized by two 
delusions which had worked great mischief 
elsewhere—namely, that the business of in- 
surance, instead of being a specialty, is “as 
easy as anything,” and can be done py any- 
body without experience; and that the Ex- 
change could as well as not furnish life in- 
surance to its members, with special ad- 
vantages of economy, and so forth. The Ex- 
change made the attempt, without experi- 
ence, and has been getting the experience 
since. A member of the committee is 
quoted as saying, “ We went into the life in- 
surance business ignorantly, supposing we 
could give a dollar’s worth of gratuity for 
57 cents, but we have had to pay the dollar 
just the same, and every time, and now we 
must go out of business or readjust rates.” 

Perhaps the members, especially those 
who have died, have received insurance at a 
low rate. If so, there is nothing new in such 
an experience; how the matter stands now 
is the real question. The membership in 
July last was 2,825, ranging from two aged 
18 to one aged 92. There are 797 of 40 and 
under; 721 of 41 to 50; 752 of 51 to 60; 398 
of 61 to 70; 157 of 71 and over. On the basis 
of $6,000 insurance, the 157 old men will soon 
cause demands of $942,000, and 398 more 
who are already past threescore will soon 
reach a more advanced oldness. The Ex- 
change has an accumulated fund of $750,- 
000, and a representative has been trying to 
arrange with some company to insure the 
membership in a body. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company offers full-paid 


insurance of $6,000 each on the 157;. 


policies of $6,000 on each of the 2,668 
members under 71, without medical ex- 
amination, and on all new members the 
same amount but conditioned on passing ex- 
amination. The consideration is that the 
$750,000 be turned over in a lump, and that 
other members than the 157 (old and new) 
pay an average premium of $250, monthly in 
advance. The policies are to be written for 
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the Exchange, which attends to the individ- 
ual distribution of benefits, and when a mem- 
ber leaves the body the policy dn him is to 
be surrendered; the 157 oldest are also to 
pay into the Exchange Fund the $250 while 
they live. 

The proposition is to furnish $942,000 in- 
surance on 157 men of 71 years and older, 
for a single premium of $750,000. In order 
to carry out this single undertaking by it- 
self, the entire $750,000 must compound for 
almost five years at 5 per cent; at 4% per 
cent. for a little more than five. This is 
plainly impossible, yet we do not imply that 
the proposition, as a whole, is not a safe one. 
«But when a body of men far above the aver- 
age in business acumen, and free from some 
of the disadvantageous conditions of assess- 
ment societies generally are forced to realize 
the impossibility of continuing to furnish 
“cheap ” life insurance, how can any other 
hope to make one dollar equal three ? 

The proposition above referred to has 
failed of acceptance, and on January 22d the 
Exchange, by 1,053 to 944, voted for a re- 
organization which limits the number of 
assessments to fifty per annum, reduces the 
amount of benefit, releases the surplus 
fund from its relation to the _ subject, 
and provides for its distribution to living 
members. It is therefore necessary to with- 
draw or qualify the concluding sentence of 
the last paragraph above, for this body of 
men do not appear yet to quite realize the 
impossibility of their attempt. 





Ture American marine insurance com- 
panies have under consideration the matter 
of advancing rates owing to the severe losses 
during the past year. President A. A.. Raven, 
of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
is quoted as saying: 


“Tast year’s losses by the various marine 


companies were severe. Some of the com- 
panies were almost bankrupted in their efforts 
to make good their losses. I am heartily in fa- 
vor of an all-around advance over present rates. 
In fact, something of this sort will have to be 











done. However, no decisive action has yet been 
taken by the American companies. The Eng- 
lish companies operate on a different basis, and 
I should not be surprised to hear that they have 
agreed upon a uniform advance.” 








Insurance Statements. 


THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The United States branch of the Liverpool, 
London and Globe Insurance Company has 
issued its fifty-second annual statement, which 
shows total assets of $9,427,328, and surplus of 
$4,651,277. Charles H. Marshall is Chairman 
of the Directors in New York, and Henry W. 
Eaton is Resident Manager. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The statement of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., published on another 
page, shows total assets January 1, 1900, of 
$2,481,158; reserve for reinsurance and all 
other liabilities, $1,227,288; and a net surplus 
of $753,869. The cash capital is $500,000. The 
total losses paid by the company since its or- 
ganization amount to $12,973,367. Charles B. 
Whiting is President. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Another fire insurance company publishing its 
annual statement this week is the National, of 
Hartford, Conn. ‘The total assets January ist 
were $4,551,283; the reserve for reinsurance 
and all other claims, $2,078,328, and the net 
surplus, $1,472,954. The National Fire Insur- 
ance Company is represented in the leading 
cities and towns throughout the United States. 
The President is James. Nichols. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Notwithstanding the disastrous year of 1899 
the Granite State Fire Insurance Company is 
able to show an increase in its assets during the 
year of $16,254, the total assets January Ist be- 
ing $547,701. The net surplus over all liabili- 
ties is $87,116, being a gain over last year of 
$6,406. The gross premiums for the year in- 
creased $27,676 and the premium income $26,- 
481. Hon. Frank Jones is President and A. F. 
Howard is Secretary. 


GERMAN AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The twenty-eighth annual statement of the 
German American Insurance Company shows 
total assets of $8,228,953, an increase since a 
year ago of $61,510. The reserve fund for un- 
expired risks and all other claims is $3,282,377, 
a gain of $36,942. The surplus is $3,946,576, 
an increase since last January of $24,567. The 
capital stock of the company, $1,000,000, is in- 
vested in United States bonds. The President 
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is William N. Kremer and the Secretary -is 
Charles G. Smith. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


* The Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company .have issued their statement of 
business for 1899. The net receipts for pre- 
miums during the year were $3,305,179, and the 
losses paid during the same period $2,276,689. 
The total assets are $10,424,130. The usual in- 
terest and dividends have been declared. The 
Atlantic Mutual insures against marine and in- 
land transportation risks and will issue policies 
making loss payable in England. The President 
of the company is A. A. Raven and the Secre- 
tary is J. H. Chapman. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The annual statement of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company shows an in- 
erease in its assets of $132,280, the total assets 
January J, 1900, being $4,906,939. The net 
surplus is $1,685,092, a gain since the previous 
statement of $88,522. The cash capital is $1,- 
500,000. The Springfield Fire and Marine is the 
largest fire insurance company chartered by the 
State of Massachusetts and was incorporated 
in 1849. A. W. Damon is President, Charles E. 
Galacar Vice-President, and Sanford J. Hall 
Secretary. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF Nw W YORK. 


The statement of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company for the year just ended shows 
an increase in every account. The total assets 
are $15,803,962, a gain for the year of $265,286; 
the reserve on policies in force .is $13,961,201, 
an increase of $221,221; the net surplus is $1,- 
626,741, an increase of $73,832. During the 
year 1899 the payments to policyhoiaers were 
$1,651,122, which was $73,785 more than the 
payments of the previous year. The total 
amount paid to policyholders since the organiza- 
tion of the company is over $45,300,000. The 
President is Henry B. Stokes. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. 


During the year 1899 the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company issued and revived 18,236 
policies, insuring $41,847,346; the total amount 
of insurance in force January 1, 1900, being 
$265,266,269, represented by 106,178 policies. 
The amount paid to policy holders during the 
year was $8,043,251. From the fifty-fifth an- 
nual statement, just issued, we also learn that 
the assets of the company have increased by 
$3,199,741, and are now $69,419,717. The sur- 
plus, placing United States and other bonds at 
par, is $4,579,010; if these securities are reck- 
oned at their market value the surplus is $5,- 
625,693, an increase for the year of $231,504. 
The President of the company is Amzi Dodd. 
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Pebbles. 


“TI SEE that the faculty are decidedly op- 
posed to trusts.” “Yes, they keep spotters at 
all the honor system examinations.”—Yale 
Record. bd 


.-March Hare: “What did Alice do 
when she heard Lewis Carrol?” Dormouse: 
“Threw the looking glass—come again.’ 
Chapparal. 


In THE DininG-CaRk.— Isn’t it delight- 
ful to be dining together without a chaperon?” 
“I should say so! Marriage is certainly a 
great economy.”—Puck. 


.-..“I’d be willing to work fifteen hours a 
day for you, darling!” he ardently pleaded. 
“Scab!” she hissed, as she swept from the 
room; for her papa was a walking delegate.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


-In what four respects does a caller re- 
semble a lover? First, he comes to adore. 
Next, he gives the bell a ring. Next, he gives 
the maid his name. Then, if he does not find 
her out, he is taken in. 


.-Fee simple, and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tale 
Are nothing, when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—/female. 
—Home Journal. 


.. Tommy,” said a father to his preco- 
cious five- year-old son and heir “your mother 
tells me she gives you pennies to be good. Do 
you think that is, right?” “ Of. course it is,” 
replied Tommy. “ You certainly don’t want. me 
to grow up and be good for nothing, do you?” 
—Eszchange. 


..-E. W. Reitz, the Transvaal State Secre- 
tary, “has written a parody u pon Kipling’s “ Re- 
cessional.” It is entitled “ Progressional,” and 
is dedicated to “‘Mudyard Pipling.” The first 
stanza is: 

Gods of the Jingo, brass and gold, 
Lords of the world, by right Divine, . 
Under whose baneful’ sway they hold 
Dominion over mine and thine— 
Such lords as these have made them rotten. 
They have forgotten. They have forgotten. 


-Senator Allen, of Nebraska, does ‘not pre- 
tend to be an authority on orthoépy. The other 
day he used the expression ad infinitum, but 
pronounced it ad infin'itum, “ if,” he said, “ that 
is the way it should be pronounced. "Ad in- 
finitum,” called out Senator Hoar, and then rose 
and said, “I suppose the Senator pronounced 
the syllable short, in order not to take up the 
time of the Senate.” As Senator Allen has a 
record for making one of the longest speeches 
ever made in the Senate, this sally was appre- 
ciated.—Christian Register. 


-A gentleman was riding on one of the 
coaches in the Trossachs of Scotland, when the 
driver said to him: “I’ve a coin guv me oy 
200 years old. Did you, ever see a og 
years old?” ‘Oh, yes,” was the repl at 
have one myself 2, years old.” ” said 
the driver, “have ye?” And he spoke no more 
during the rest of the journey. When the coach 
arrived at its destination the driver came up to 
the gentleman with an intensely self-satisfied 
air and said: “I told you as we came along 
that I had a coin 200 years old.” ‘ Yes.” “ And 
you said to me as you had one 2,000 years old.” 
“Yes, so I have.” ‘Now you be a liar!” 
“What do you mean by that?” ‘“ What do I 
mean? Why—it’s only 1899 now! ”’—London 
Answers. 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ ‘The Story of Betty,” by 
Carolyn Wells. 


OHABADE. . 


My first is a river; my second a bone; 
1 ae and fourth to lovers is known; 
Wha te le is an animal seen at the shows, 
ho bids you beware of the end of his nose. 
J. A. M, B. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a title, and my finals the - 


name of a man who bears that title. 

Reading across: 1, A river of Germany; 2, 
A feminine name: 3, a kind of prison; 4, a 
burden; 5, a river of Italy; 6, to smile broad- 
ly; 7, an island in the Mediterranean ; 8, a 
standard; 9, a name which appears in the 
twenty- -seventh chapter of I Chronicles; 10, a 
Spanish coin; 11, to pain continuously; 12, de- 


struction. G. B. DYER. 

DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
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Reading across: 1, An ancient Egyptian god; 
2, the surname of a famous-character drawn by 

hackeray; 3, a definite summary of what is 
believed; 4, darkness; 5, a vilayet in Asia 
Minor ; 6, a river of Luzon ; 7, a place famous 
for mineral ou and races; 8, a name men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Matthew; 9, to 
crouch; 10, to decline; 11, starwort; 12, "the 
god of mockery ; 138, the archfiend ; 14, an evil 
spirit. 

The letters represented by the figures from 1 
to 20 spell a name given to Murat. 

PHBE B. BEEBE. 


ANAGRAMS. 


(Novels and their authors. ) 
1. “A Mup Harvip” by 
SWEET WAD RENT TOY CODS. 
2. ““ No SHOES IF PROPER” by 
Joy storm ANN H. 
3. “ CRAVE RID CHARL,” by 
SHUN TILL CINCH ROW. 
4. “ JaM THE CIDER IN E” b 
LOTS BIPE, CAREFUL 
5. “ Coy SAND TALK” by 
Riwpr GRAY PLUNKE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 18TH. 


SUBSTITUTIONS.— 
inter, thou art warm at hear 
Thine every pulse doth throb god glow, 
And thou dost feel life’s joy and smart, 
Beneath the blinding snow. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—‘“ Joy is more divine than 
sorrow ; for joy is bread -_ sorrow is medicine.” 
CONNECTED quae. —k. 1, Some; 2, omit; 3, 
Milo; 4, Eton. Dado; = atop; 3, Dora 14 


opal.’ III. 1, Nebo : 3 ebon ; 3, boil ; 4. ‘air IV. 
1, Como; 2, Ovid ; 3, mind ; : "odds. V. 1, Year; 
2, ease; 3, asks ; ; *4, rest. 
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‘*Want of Watchfulness 
Makes the Thief.’’ 


Many cases of poor health 
come from want of watchful- 
ness. But if you' keep your 
blood pure no thief can steal 
your health. The one effec- 
tive, natural blood purifier is 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla. 


Disordered Blood— “My father has 
long been troubled aith disordered blood and 
weak back. Hood's Sarsaparilla made 
him strong and healthy; he works every 
day.”” A. S. Wyhes, S. Easton, Pa. 

Humor —“% When need a blood purt- 
fier I take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Et cured 
my humor and is excellent as a nerve 
tonic.’* Joste Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 

4 r 











“"“Hlood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp-_ 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
,made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsertn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








requ > 
tions.notice scrint name of 8 
Hartshorn on label. 





oA 
| 


| (Liquid only) may now be had for 25c. 
wherever toilet preparations are sold. 
Most convenient to handle, not only at 
home but when traveling, it is already 
popular. SOZODONT is absolutely non- 
acid. As an antiseptic dentifrice and 
detergent mouth-wash it is recommend- 
ed by dentists of the highest reputation. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
A New York. Proprietors, London. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
= ey nd if it failsto cure. E. W.Grove’s signature is on each 
Ox. 








From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At & maxice ow only 
inducements. 
No Presents Spectal terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts: Farmers, and large consumers. 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 28% (Dept. D), New Yor«, N.Y. 


Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 


thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. - 

Moller’s. Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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| TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








CLUB MEN 





i Several members of a New York Club, de- 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 


passed, 


f A copy of “ America’s Great Resorts,” will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 1-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, 





New York Central's twenty-four hour trains, 
expressed the opinion that this service furnished 
all the accommodations of a first class club, with 
the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 
the country, and an opportunity for the practical 
study of history and geography that is unsur- 





CALIFORNIA 





GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
| ROUTE 


20W RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 
CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 





‘ON EVERY WEDNESDAY 

SCENIC Go wa THURSDAY 

ROUTE < SAINT PAUL “ THURSDAY 
Leaves }| KANSAS CI - PRIDA 

OMAHA $2 FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
or" wa CAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘“* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES Am 


Paseenge Excursion Sather. i Reser me rit yen 

i r Trains, an eir 

fH dence that we offer the best. miedore 

| We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we For Co will convince you of 
the superiority of line, 

Poreiattadeciodeaaiattitei Uhbintabisinits 

: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 














PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. | 


Private parties conducted by Prof, Camille, Thurwa /81 Pie! 
Bldg., Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp.” 





Bureau of ORINNT TOURS 
Univeralty - es Peay ater de tor, 
Travel, 


one gp Ta ng in Palestine; h grade ac- 
modations; Exposition “iad BesSion Play 


comm: 
Ithaca, N. Y. in all tours, Expense, $5.85 to $6.35 per pd 


Paris Exposition—Passion Play. 


An exceptional Sopneyint is offered to one or two ladies hen 





make a Euro; or Oriental tour as desired, ac 
mye oy years, ana'who from her pa travel and sland 
is qualified t jo . Studied art under 


the erney  eeeeeans 

sougereau, Carolus Durandt, etc 
Address Miss X., care of THE INDEPENDENT. 
PARIS IN 1900 make sure of yoursteamer and hotel ac- 


Ww TO THE W sylvania. New ¥ Ae oie. Todians 
A Wap se Christian Endes or Unions 





ome Office, 610 Tremont BI ag. — Mass 220 Brozdway, St. 
pau Bidg.. New nk 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 621 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. : 
A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be mailed for 


-cent stamp, Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Route, ee gl screw steamship line from 





England to Continental Euro 


Res 3:3 EASTERN Ry OF ENGLAND 
Broadway, New York, 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St, John’s Church, 

American and European Plans. Absolutely Fire- 
proof. JOHN T. DEVINE. 











723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


—— & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
IN 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; hing Materia terials 
lar and Stable Furnishings; Cleaning and Poulsh! 
my Brushes, Ca weepers ; 
edar an 


: PB le le Betning 
Apparatus; ter mm, Mare Cream Freesers, Ham- 
m 3 


ocks ; Siek and Hos ital Req- 

uisites ; Stserasen 7 ca Kettles, Cokes | - 
chines ; Teoma 5 ay &c., &c. 

Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New Yo: 


carefully packed and delive: to any station within 100 m 
of the city. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY 


‘NEW YORK, 
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Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 


sewing. 
CAN You TRY ONE FREE? 
| CERTAINLY Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 
EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH 
ANY STYLE. OF CABINET 
WORK. 
Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged.’ 
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READING NOTICES 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 
A 68-page book em as above, profusely illustra 
has just been issued, d er ir ge Ae the finest Cathedves 
in Eagland i ane the Universit ty 0 ge. It meludes 








Da eld, and ipewieh and Bury &t. munds, 
where Mr. Pickwick and his friends asoummnerans history. 
Copies of this interesting book can ee ae 

8c. stamp to H. J. Ketcham Gen'l Agent Great Ry. 
of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 


ed 


FLORIDA, 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Kailread. 
The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jack- 
renee aiowins two weeks in Florida, will leave New York 
aeeal “ eeeeest qneluaing rail transportation, Pull 
on tic wa on. - 
man accommodations (one jee Nesters meals saloon route in both 
directions while traveling on th 
the ge J rates : New York, 00 5 Phin’ nly 7-4 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; Pitts! > $53.00 
om a roportionate rates from other points 
For "dokate, itineraries, and other ormation apply to 
ticket mts, Tourist Aer at 1196 Broadway, New York; 
cc treet, Brookl oe ewark, N. Je 3 


delphia —Adv. 


WASHINGTON. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


a tour to Washington,D C., leaves Thursday, Feb 
New York, $11.50 from Philadel. 

Ba lr te sound from other points, covers 
¥ ein or the ao ye [mies fom ool 
of passenger and 0! gage to ho ‘0 days’ ac- 
commodations at the Normandie e, Riggs, or bbitt 
House, services of experienced tourist agent an and chaperon 
as = every item of necessary expense during the 
en’ Pp. 

For accommodations at Willard’s, litan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side ‘tri + adhe arto Mount” ernon, 
——, Old Point Comfort, and 


du: 
All tickets ood for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel co oappone 
‘or itineraries and information a; ly to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent; 1106 ae a New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; oraddress Geo. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger ‘Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
Forty-six Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad perso “conducted tour to 
Noreen ont. emery tre _ iow be a Phila- 
le on February ‘ebruary special 
Pullman tensely in’ 2, 


, Covers & and in por- 
tion of North America. California, and a 


exico, 
—Sey trio in all that appeals to and fascinates t! 


Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tam log y Gusnadatie, 
Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of Mexico Nh days), Cuerna- 
vaca, lentes, Los Angeles, San Diego, Hiv — 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. ton), De! 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Chicago, and other points of interest. 
he tae days will be spent in Mexico, and nineteen in 


The “ Mexico and California nee Deke Den an ee, Pull- 
man train of san ntepersnige wing-room Sleep- 
ing, end triprate, ina — wil be use used over the ae: route, 
und-trip rai ng all necessary expenses durin 

entire trip, $550 from all ts Sous the vania Rail. 
Sen area tall int nae iy! to tie ket T 

e) an ‘ormation a) icket agents ; Tour- 
ist Agent, 1196 Broadway, app York 
Broo! 789 


nt Baltimore . ‘Baltimore, Md. ; 

Colin Studds, Passenger Ages Southeastern ae ae 
n, D os E. Watt, Passenger Agent, estern 
District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; or address » Assistant 











GEORGE SHERMAN, President. 
THOMAS H. ROBINSON, Sec’y and Treas. 
ALBERT L. WEBSTER, C.E., Consulting Engineer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Frederic W. Rhinelander. John M. Carrere, 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn, George F. Canfield, 
Sherman Evarts, Thomas Newbold, 


Francis C. Huntington, H. K. Pomroy, 
John A. Middleton, B. N. Phelps Stokes, 
George Sherman, ~- Owen Brainerd, 


Thomas H. Robinsen. 
874 Broadway, Telephone 559-18th. 


“REE ? SCRAP BOOK 


LIBRARY EDITION, $3° 
COLLEGE 
BusINgss 34 1. 


Sent, postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
All editions 93¢ x 11 








THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK * COMPANY 
Dept. ‘*I.” ‘oe 335 Broadway, New York 


PINANCIAL 
SAFE INVESTMENTS.t18 S¥si Ob 1nas Aut 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BaANKHKEBHS, Be 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Member} ren So 


Investment Department. 
Send fer our aoe on special effering of 80 year Gold 
fF rmg oe Water Plant located in towns horde on the 

Greater Rew York. . Proceeds te be used for extensions and 
betterments 

EDWARD E. POOR, President, RIOHARD DELAFIELD, Vice 
President, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE S8. HICKOK,. Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of Now York. 














Capital.........c...cccdecccccoees 82,000,0 
Surplus............ hsepiakeiacnsagal 3,246, 8 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant . George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward : , Hoyt, Ed- 
ward EK, Poer, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor George. 8. Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs,°*-°* 


Bi 
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Redmond, 


subject to 
Dividends and inte: 


rest ted 
remitted. Act as ” 
err 0. Fiseal Agent for 
and peso ae —- 
e@ loans of ra 
BANKERS, roeda, street rail. 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. way6, ao Se pate yal 
es, etc. cu 
Members bought and sold on 
commission. 


N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grade invontenamt Securities. 


Lists of curren nt on application. 
PHILADREPHIA  CORIESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM. KERR & CO 





The Audit Company 


OF NEW YORK. __ 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. 





Simplifies Systems of Accounting, 
thus Insuring Reduced 


Expenses. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for .cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


Not a Dollar Lost 


investors taking loans through us 
i years in which we have been makin 
ORTRAGE LUANS on lands 
Wheat belt - ry ery tract of f land offered as 
— examine every oO 
ae y.. Write for references and particulars. 
GR*ND FORKS, N. 0. 


EJ. LANDER & CO,, cmamste 


cent, loans secured ortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth thrge anesthe Hoa. In Jast six 
ears cipal oF 1 over $300,000.00 venent a default 











princi or interest. ferences, al 
Capitalis son and Business Men for whom I am 
erg ee for further particulars, Send for 
pamphlet, ‘* About Oklahoma,” free. 


H H. HAGAN. GuTsris, OKLAnOMA. 








WHHSTHRN 
MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
45 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 


OAS. E. GIBSON, 





Can Eat Any Kind of Food 


Since She Left Off Coffee and Uses 
Postum Food Coffee. 


«« Coffee caused dull headaches and dizzi- 
ness, with steady indigestion, until I discov- 
ered the reason of the trouble, and this was 
proven by leaving off coffee and taking Postum 
Food Coffee. The dizziness, headache and 
indigestion have entirely disappeared. 

‘“‘My mother, Mrs. Burlingame, Kenil- 
worth, O.,°was a great sufferer from stomach 
trouble and indigestion for many years. _ She 
had to live on a very restricted diet, until dur- 
ing the past winter she gave up coffee and 
began using Postum Food Coffee every day. 
It is now three months since she made the 
change, and she is so much improved she can 
ate nearly any kind of food. It is evidence 
to us that the coffee caused the trouble and 
that the Postum Food Coffee helped to build 
her back into health and strength.’’ Mrs. J. 
M.Gould, W. Farmington, O. 


North Dakota 


FIRST-MORTGACE 


Real-Estate 
Investments. 


Leass are made upon Improved 
Farms only. Interest and principal | 
collected and remitted free of charge. 
Resident of state 20 years; in Real- 
Estate business 14. 

The most exacting, careful and 
scrutinizing investigation into busi- 
ness-and private life earnestly courted, 


. REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. . 
Fires National Bank, Lisbon, N. Dak. 


junty, Milnor, N. Dak. 
Hon, P Pu: Hourke, U. 8. District Attorney, Lisbon, N. 


“eunah, Financial Agent, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
James H. Love, Albia Iow 
Robt. Ralston Financial agent, Dallas Tex. 
W. J. Landon, Winona, Minn. 


Additional viplerences furnished on 
application, Correspondence solicited.’ 


-W. L. WILLIAMSON, 


First National Bank Block, LISBON, N. DAK. 
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VERMILYE & COo., 


BANKERS, 


Aad Dealers in Government Bonds and Other | 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 





Deposits poootees and interest allowed on balances subject to 
All securities at the New Yor! Boston, Philadelphia and 
Balti 8 boug ty ly 


fmore 
High. Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


ive: 
NASSAU and PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


The MIDDLESEX 


c857 BANKING COMPANY 1900 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. : 


Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments ot Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government ano 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNI! 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABO 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS, 
831 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Gnited States 
HMoriguge & Crust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
LN elite aocoseeaea $2,000,000 
| SG GRRE I 2 ek: SiR aaa 2,250,000 














Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
























w.Y OFFICERS. i 
SUMOIREE. .. . candcens dene svie sokentewmabeail t 
Pocrse | RRS yea eilek dak a obints carcino ue Vice= pres ident 
d es MOPBOD. ........-- eee e eee we eee! 2d Vice-President 
\rrhar SINE. .Cinckcicesscovonnseonscens 3d Vice-Pr t 
Clark IE a0 > .0i- neverevcnapesiovesneegeauite cen Treasurer 
illiam P. Elliott. ....................seseeegseeeeee Secretary 

m mar = Hurd... os oer 

ert Brewer. .....-----cccceeccccceeersece . Trea 

lexander Phillips Lv cbaedbss otto stiodl Man’g For’n Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Sabeees. 
Wm. H. Paldwin, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Frederick O. Barton, 


Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theodore Morford, 


William P. Dixon, Robert Olyphant, 
Robert A. Granniss, Charles ratt, 
G. G. Haven, Jr- James Timpson, 

Charles R. “Henderson, Eben B. Thomas, 


George W. Young. 





hinchada dln din die din die 


We have sold our Real Estate 
‘Mortgages for 21 years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. : 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 





-~ 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO., 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa. 
Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 
> ns 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
'{ ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


+) C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
+] M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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MONEY SAVED. 


ware. wee money “tied up” or arm A lost? Friends have 
=" t we visit on a tour of inspection the mining section and 
e aon of mortgages.” Can we look up any property for you ? 


JOSEPH L. DIXON, 
Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Formerly Pres. and Vice-Pres. of the Bible Normal College. 


Investments, , Loens rents, hewmen, lots, mortgages, stocks and 
bonds bought and sold; _ of property, executor of estates, re- 
ceiver for cor; orations, € 

Nothing will be r coelved” but what has been poreonaBy investi- 
ga) and thus can be  penvonaily recommende d endorsed. 

We ve $800,000.00 in ous a e mortgages at 5% to 6% interest 
— we can ‘personal end. 

In writing tention th: paper. 


DIVIDENDS 


{ iT L IN. OLIS & OMAHA 
na WEY. GuvANY, ak “al fo te ney Yow. ore. oan 
LF PERG CENT. ton tne | wual dividend 2 soo THRE an P ee divi- 
dend of FIVE P: NT. on the common stock of this com: ny 
have been decinved ae rag out of the earnings of the 
—— ending December int, 180, yable at this office on Tuesday. 
- 1900. r’ book ks wilk close on Saturda 
Februsty 8d, at 12 M., aan reopen on mone OWE. Teme 1 











OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, 


No. 23 Broad Street (Mills Building). 


Coupons due February 1, 1900, from the following Bonds will 
be paid on and after that date at this office: CENTRAL PACIFIC 
ist mortgage refunding; TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R. R° 
CO. 1st mortgage 7 per cent., Main Line; GALVESTON, HAR- 
RISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. CO., 1st mortgage 6 per 
cent., Eastern Division. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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-NEW Yi : ITV & TRUST Co. 
per ORK & Wall Bireot, New York ' 


stoc the Company 
holders of record at th 
26th, 1900. 

J anuary 8. 


_ INSURANCE 





1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. ist, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835, 114.54 


SURPLUS 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = = = = =  25,816,738.19 


40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa: 
crPeeephiots: Fetes, and valuse fe t cation to 

amphiets, rates, and valu rany age sent on application 
the Company's Office. - 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 


A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he cdn possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 
sight and prudence. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, of HARTFORD. 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY it, 1900. 
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Total Assets, Jan. let, 1900.......ccecceccceeseeee! 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or. after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables, 

harcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 
the injurious gases whch collect in the stomach and 
ptr ; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarr! 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the best charcoal and the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet farm or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. - 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tellin a much im- 
omer condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 
harm can result from their continued use, but on the contrary great 


benefit. 
ician, in speaking of the benefits of charcoal 


A Buffalo ph 
says: ‘I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suf- 


fering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is greatly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty: five cents a box at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get more an better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 


ORIENT 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1900. 


Capital stock, paid up in cash, $500,000.00 

Net surplus over all liabilities, 753,869.81 

Reserve for re-insurance, . 1,003,14104 

Outstanding losses and all 
other liabilities, 





224,147.33 
$2,481,158.18 





Total cash assets, .. 
Surplus, as regards Policy- 
holders, . $1,253,869.81 
CHARLES B. WHITING, President. 


JAMES U, TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W., COOK, Asst Sec’y, 


Losses paid since organization to date, 
$12,973,367.81. 


ACKERMAN DEYO & HILLIARD Agents, 





41 Pine Street, New York. 
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“The lndepealient” 





Witliamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Organized March 23, 1853. 


Forty-Seventh Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1900, 





ASSETS. 

Cash in Offices - - + - - $3.039-74 
Cash in Banks, - et 31,589.58 
Loans on Bond and “Mortgage, - - 244,400.00 
Loans on Call - -  - 21,000.00 
Real Estate owned by Company, - - 629,000.00 

Cash in hands ot Agents and in course 
of collection, - mer PR A 87,125.79 
Interest due and accrued, - - - 10,358.79 
Rents accrued 5,508.49 
Stocks and Bonds owned by Company. 972,664.00 
$2,004,746 39 


Book Value of Stock, Jan. 1, 1900, $536. 





SURPLUS, ° = - = $1,089,991.92 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - 588, 328.46 

Losses, Commissions, Taxes, and all 
other Liabilities, except Capital, - 76,426.01 
Cash Capital, - - - 250,000.00 
$2,004,746.39 





MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
F. -H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 
WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 
B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; semporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON an GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 








SPB occ seses ccnsnitsh oh cascdussgsbaatesiet $9,427,328.29 
LIABILITIES ............ccecceeeeecescoeccees 4,7'76,050.60 
IE MAID sa cosccinkececcccocedcoscccsovcsabooes 4,651,277.69 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM ST, 





Prevention ts te ely way mare safety era. 


answer to numerous inquiries, we give below the princi 
om of dwelling fires: vars 9 — 


Flues, 
Inspection by an expert advisible. 

Gas Brackets 
Should be fastened so as not to swing against woodwork, 
doors, etc. Globes are desirable. particularly in bed- 
rooms, as they shield the flame from curtains, etc. Should 
be promptly replaced when broken. 

Cloths Used in Cleaning Hardwood Floors, Ete., 
Should be burned at once. Danger of spontaneous com- 
combustion if left around. 


Electric and Other Gas Lighting Attachments 


Are desirable. ones 2 = brackets near curtains, a8 
they avoid use of open 


Ashes 


Sheuld be keptonly in metal cans and away from wood- 
work Careless servants will let them stand in wooden a 
or barrels. Special care should be taken of wood ashes. 


Empty Boxes, Barrels, Waste Paper, Etc., 
Should not be allowed to accumulate. 
Plumbers and Painters — 


Should be reseed to take proper precautions as to fire- 
pots oily overalis, etc 


Electric Light and Power Wiring 


Should be regularly inspected and the latest approved 
safety devices and oe eonetions adopted. 


Careless Smokers 


Cause fires by throwing eetchee in waste paper baskets, 
leaving lighted cigars around, etc. : 


Safety Matches 
Are pr: ferable to ordinary kind. 


Do you know what companies you are insured in? Jn case of 
fire your policies are equivalent toa ohesk onabank. Make sure 
now that you are insured tn the CONTINENTAL, and that yur 
fire insurance isthereforesoun” Ask fora CONTINENTAL policy 
and you secure absolute indemity at fair rates. 


Agente Everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


** Insure in an American Company.” 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK. President. 


January 1st, 1900. 








Belo gee ee TT A ee $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. ...........-...0eceeeeceeees 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





AMERICAN FIRE 








Insurance 
Company, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 
cb dbecenapescanuvecessasenb een pous 0 

Cash oa pop eh and all other claims Re pay m4 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ...............sseseeee yo venee 388,934.56 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900..........20..ceeeee $2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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NATIONAL 


FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


rd 
ASSETS 


s Government, State, and Municipal Bonds, 3 $201,250 00 § 
8 Railroad and other Bonds, de ce 1886, 178 ee 
3 Bank Stocks and other Securities, . .  . 820,448 00 & 
s Loans on Bond and Mortgage, . . . . 736,040 00 & 
* Real Estate unincumbered, ; ; ‘ : 327,315 49 & 
Cash in hand and in banks, : ‘ ‘ ; 231,616 16 & 
Premiums less expenses due from Agents, . 348,443 90 § 


$4,551,283 55 % 
LIABILITIES i 


Capital fully paid, . . . =... $1,000,000 00 § 
Reserve for Re-insurance, ‘ 3 ; 1,784,168 02 # 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, , i Pmt! 210,857 74 ¥ 
Reserve for other claims, ° } ‘ ‘ . 83,302 82 
Net Surplus +e peuaak doe tat see ee 


$4,551,283 55 § 
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JAMES NICHOLS, President 









DIRECTORS i 

HOMER BLANCHARD JAMES BOLTER WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN 

FRANK W. CHENEY . JAMES NICHOLS FRANCIS T. MAXWELL & 
JOHN R. BUCK HENRY C. JUDD CHAS. H. BRISCOE 
BYRON A. SIMMONS RALPH H. ENSIGN 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT: . PACIFIC DEPARTMENT : fi 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago Office : 409 California St., San Francisco j 

FRED. S. JAMES, Gen‘l Agent GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. xi 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager 







CHAS. RICHARDSON, 2d Ass’t Gen’] Agent 
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Hon. Frank JONES Erne 
JoBN W. Sanzory, V.-Prest. 4m ene hows: 


RD, Setty. 
JusTIN V. HANSCOM, Treas. Secty. 


3 Wy. EMERY, Asst. 


Granite State Fire Insurance Co., 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1900. 
ASSETS: 
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Real metate acate he the = Aad cabin nga aia bee beheld 81,400 
ret M —_ Estate........ oat 400 


“4 du 
Premtums in course of collection... 
Due from other Companies 





LIABILITIES: : 

NI a ise Sis'rdh ok sis se Linh ole ck sso dsscneowenas Fecal 37,483. 
Reserve for re-insurance............... 20. cecccecceecucceee Pte) 
gt aa ie ae 12,772.19 
IN SS i... ovis ensinodechsonevave cocvcsasnaceead 260,585.03 

RPE TEND, 6: csc cce- 50sec ccccivesnsivescereseca’ 200,000. 
Net Surplus over all Lisbtiities..200000 00. Br 11698 
$547,701.91 
Surplus as regards Policy Holders,:.................seseu0e $287,116.88 88 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
CONCORD, January 15, 1900. 


h 
GRANITE ST\TE FIRE R. iSURAN 1B CO. of the C f P 
eae. New Hampshire ay of a 


TotalamountofAssets, - - - > $547,701.91 
Total amount of Liabilities, = whe 280,38 1585. 03 
Capital Stock paid up in Cash, - 000.00 


Surplus above Capital Stock and all Liabilities, 87 87,116, 88 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
SEAL > my hand, and affixed the seal of the Insurance Depart- 
eo  % this fifteenth d+y of January, A.D. 1900. 


JOHN C. LINEHAN, Insurance Commissioner. 








jJ. M. ALLEN. President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - = Second Vice-President 
B ares, Hae - Secretary 
B. BRAINERD, - - - - Treasurer 
Asst Secretary 


“ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 
‘The Mcgee in conformity with the Charter of the 


Com submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the Sist ot December, 1809 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899 _......... $3,166,420.39 
ums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1899 .........ccceeereeeeseeeeee 967,555.24 


Total Marine Premiums...,......... -.....+- $49133,978-63 
Premiunis marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899..... ........ $3,305,179-38 


d during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks $5,483,944.00 
"Zeoured by Stocks and special de- 
s in Banks and Trust pany « 2,395,500.00 
Real Estate a Claims due the Company, 
estimated at ppdubes 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ......  1,005,7§6.77 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay Josses under po! Des: payable in 
‘oreign countries .... . 2. ...ceceee seers 147 799-58 
in Bank..... eSET SSE ESN cece bo ebbede eoee 139.29 


Amount......ccc.cseosees $10,424,130-61 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
aan will be paid to the holders thereof, or their } rep- 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe y 

next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid” to the holders thereof, or on ae lege rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, sixth bruary 
next, from which date all interest thereon will yon The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 

A dividend of forty per cent is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the and ending 81st Decem- 
ber. 10 _ = which certificates will be issued on and after 


the first of May next 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK. ANSON W. 
VERNON H. BROWN ORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P wh, JOHN D.HEWLETT 
ILLIAM B. BOULTON. 8 D. RICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE CO H. H. MOORE, 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, H S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
E. DODGE, EVI P. MORTON 
JAMES H. D BAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
EWALD FLEITMANN. OHN L. RIKER 
EDWARD F FLOYDJONES, ‘A. A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRaY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
P. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS EBLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice- Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of ty payable in advance; one year $2.00; six 
months, $1.00; enon ay 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to — Fo rage Country in the Postal Union 81.34 a year extra. 
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“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of. the 


FLTN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1899. 


Cash Capital $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) ' 3,202,547.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 76,307.29 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 320,600.63 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 91,032.70 
Other Claims ... 171,307.98 
Net Surplus 5,157,615.07 
Total Assets $13,019,411.20 


Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,157,615.07 














LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: 
$85,641 O84.50 


WM. B. CLARK, President. | 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADATIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. | 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. ( W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, Pa Nee: & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. } BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 


and Canada. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT — 





Insurance Company of New York. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


INCOSE IN 1890. 
Premiums...........2...s.00: ‘sve Rea e ea $1,952,975-25 
Interest, Rents and other receipts...........<... 754,463.32 » 

$2,707,438.57 & 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1899. ; 4 


+" 
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_ 
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Other Disbursements...................000.000. _ .-718,176.24 8 





$2,369,298.32 8 
Assets Dec. 31, 1899, $15,803,962.37. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in Force...... $13,961,201.00 
All other Liabilities.............. 216,020.12 14,177,221.12 


Surplus, Decentber 31, 1899................7. $1,626,741 te 





Total Paid Policyholders since Organization, - - - over $45,300,000.00 : 





Ae 


The Above Statement shows an Increase in Every Account. 





Increase in Assets, Increase in Payments to Policyholders, 
Increase in Surplus, Increase in Insurance in Force, 
Increase in Reserve, Increase in New Insurance Written. 


: 
2 
« 
3 
N 
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Total payments to policyholders................ $1,651,122.08 ® : 
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LARGEST FIRE. INSURANCE COPIPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


* Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1900. 
CASH CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS. 





7 | ASSETS. 
%» Cash on'‘hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 


, Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 


‘Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks. “ “ 


Railroad Bonds 
United States Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
: ; LIABILITIES. 
§ CAPITAL STOCK 


# Meserve for Re-insurance 





% Feserve for all unsettled Claims 


# NET SURPLUS 
# SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 





§ LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION. 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, VicE-PREs’T, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 








Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER.., 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’T MANAGER. 





$ 185,641.49 § 


362,994.68 § 
48,142.94 §& 


126,400.00 § 


647,800.00 $¢ 


39,525.00 § 
589,165.00 § 
2,391,680.00 § 


379,600.00 § 


93,750.00 § 


82,500.00 § 





$4,906,939.06 | 


. $1,500,000.00 ¢ 
1,476,684.27 § 


245,262.46 : 
1,685,092.34 ¢ 
3,185,092.34 ; 


$26,316,489.49 § 


SANFORD J. HALL, SeEc’y, 
W. J. MACKAY, Ass’T SEc’y. 


W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’T MANAGER. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all serene Localities throughout the United States. 
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to sleep on ordinary cotton Ww 5] 
give comfort for a week and then misery till-€ 
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the felt. 


It is not the price 


alone that sells the Ostermoor Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress. If that were all, every one 
would buy the imitation so-called “ felt” stuff 
offered by mail and at stores complete at $5, 
$6.50, $8.50— almost any pri Do you want 


you throw it out the window? 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic af | 5 
Felt Mattress, 


is not only inexpensive but good. Will these 
bold imitators dare to offer such a binding 
guarantee as this: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS, 


and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cle free te 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your mone: 
back by return mail —“ no questions asked.” 
There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


Express Charges 
Prepaid to Any Point. 


Our handsome book, “Zhe Test of Time,” is yours for 
the asking. Send your name on a postal, whether you 
need a mattress now or not. It will interest you, anyway, 
to know about a hand-filled mattress as soft as the best 
hair, but which will not pack or lose its shape, and costs 
only one-quarter as much. 

2 feet 6 og wide, 35 ibs. . $ 8.35 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. + ..10.00 ote 

4 feet 6 inches ede 35 lbs. . 7e-7° 














3 INCHES 

4 feet wide, 4 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 4g lbs. — 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


“Sent on Suspicion.” 
Cit Of SUSPICION. 
Take care! Don't be deceived! .There is not a single 
store in the country that carries our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation so-called “ Felt, ” which 
is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Oxr ‘puaran- 
tee on ever. ess. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses 
can be bought only direc? from us. 
Send to-day for our book “The Test of Time.”’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO,, 125 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for book Church Cushions 
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need never be asked sf you plant 
&Co.’s me they 
acknowledged standard "suctticnte 
both hemispheres. Oi igeeCaiiapicut 
Everything ‘tne Garden 
Oy 
r engravings supe: 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine Su: 
of ne oa arden 3 
traceadv g, and giveour Cata- 
loons the largest pos: : bie distribution,we | _ 
makethe following Gausualty liberal offer: Th 
Every Empty Envelope “ 
To every one nage will state where this < Ad: 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Lal 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of} Op 
seeds, containing one pacieet — of New eS 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Ind 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White ee Ki 
Pluriie’ Celery, French Breakfast Radish 1 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envels TI 
ope, which when emptied and returned will} *s ¢ . , : 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on TI 
any order of goods selected from Cata-} 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. Re 
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Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling’or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, , 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed; Sliver 
Tea Set, ou Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ dracon TRIAL. 
Bea ly illustrated boo po ait “whe 


ask. toa how to'samn the 1 
THE LAREN SAP AOC, aia 
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_STEINWAY 





ly inven patent Grand in 
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in perfect order, at low figures. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th: Street, 
oan NEW YORK. © 





